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POST OFFICE REFORM IN ENGLAND.* 


We deem it a matter of extreme surprise that the important develop- 
ments in Post Office Reform, which have so extensively agitated the 
British public for the last two years, should be so utterly unknown, as 
far as all practical information is concerned, to the American public. 
While the minutest movements of the great stock operations of London, 
though confined in their most extended result to a narrow circle of specu- 
lators, and bearing but remotely upon trans-atlantic interests—are chro- 
nicled with a species of feverish anxiety by our commercial press, and 
are read by thousands whose knowledge of such operations scarcely ex- 
tends beyond the mysteries of financial phrase in which the account is 
enveloped; all notice of an utter change in the long established mode of 
Post Office communication in that country—which is somewhat analogous 
to our own—and a total revolution of the principles upon which it has 
hitherto been conducted; which, after thorough and searching discus- 
sion by the legislature, the press, and the public, is now about to be 
effected, and which is fraught with the most prodigious improvement 
not merely in commercial and social intercourse, but in civilization itself,— 
is allowed to pass into operation unrecorded, unexplained, and almost 
unnoticed by any of our thousand and one American newspapers ;—a 
painful commentary on that practical inefficiency for the useful and in- 
structive which the unlimited devotion to party and personal polities has 
occasioned in a large portion of our press. 

We propose to give in the present paper a succinct account of the pro- 
jected Post Office Reform, its history, principles, and objects, reserving 
to a future occasion the important question of its applicability to our 
American System. 


* Post Office Reform; its importance and practicability. By Rowland Hill. Lon- 
don, 1837. 

Third Report from the Select Committee on Postages, ordered by the House of 
Commons to be printed, August 13, 1838. 
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In the whole range of human improvement and progress, there is no 
where to be found a more brilliant triumph of genius, than is presented 
by the present state of this great question of Post Office Reform in Eng- 
land. A few simple principles of arithmetic, proved to demonstration by 
calculations impossible to be shaken, called universal attention to a pro- 
posal that at the first blush might have been ridiculed as the reverie of a 
visionary; and soon, as a natural consequence, created such confidence 
in its details, as to make it revolutionize the whole of the existing system 
of government postage, and to subvert and utterly abolish not merely all 
the pre-existent machinery of post office management and revenue, but 
even all the pre-existing ideas, and the immemorial practice on the sub- 
ject. This will be more fully understood, when we reflect that the Bri- 
tish Post Office System, like our own, of which, indeed, it is the model, 
consists of an Executive, called the Postmaster Genertl, who, assisted by 
his subordinates, manages the entire department. The mails are carried 
by contract, and the rates of postage for single sheets vary from two 
pence to one shilling and two pence sterling. The reception and distri- 
bution of letters, and the collection of the postage, are managed by post- 
masters in all the principal places, who are appointed by the government, 
and are responsible to it. The uniform practice of a long course of years 
had thoroughly consolidated the Post Office System of Great Britain, 
and rendered it in its workings almost as essential a part of the State as 
the Church, or the Army and Navy. Like every thing else connected 
with Government in the British Islands, it was, in all its branches, com- 
pletely removed from the cognizance or control of the people whose 
interests it was professedly instituted to serve. Though the rates of post- 
age had long been complained of as exorbitant and oppressive, and 
though Parliamentary Committees had the subject of their reduction 
repeatedly before them, the force of official opposition was found too 
powerful to be overcome, and there was about the same degree of dis- 
position to gratify the public in this respect as there was to render the 
Peerage elective, to circumscribe the power of the Crown, or to grant 
universal suffrage, and the vote by ballot. Like every thing else in 
Great Britain, the main object sought to be attained was to get as much 
money as possible from the people, and to do this and lower the rates of 
postage were deemed altogether incompatible by the purblind intellect of 
officials, and so dismissed from contemplation. Meanwhile, as the leading 
mails were despatched throughout the country with punctuality and 
expedition, as no one individual felt himself more aggrieved than his 
neighbour, and as capacity to bear taxation was deemed the surest test 
of British loyalty, the system was permitted to go on from year to year 
in its usual track, and produced for the last twenty-five years a gross 
revenue of above twenty-two hundred thousand pounds sterling, or 
between eleven and twelve millions of dollars—of which income, about 
one million and a half of pounds was nett revenue. 

In the year 1837, Mr. Rowland Hill, a private gentleman of London, 
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who had devoted his attention to the subject, published a pamphlet, the 
title of which will be found at the commencement of this article, in which 
he proposed to remodel the whole Post Office System by abolishing alto- 
gether the existing rates of postage, and with them the practice of charg- 
ing double and treble postage, &c., according to the number of enclosures, 
together with all the complex arrangements for keeping the postmasters’ 
accounts at the Department, and for the primary distribution of letters— 
and to substitute in their stead a uniform rate of postage, without regard 
to distance, of one penny for each half ounce, collected in advance. 

This was a startling change; but the same first glance that contrasted it 
with the actual system, and pronounced it chimerical and visionary—( in 
this country all discussion of its merits would probably have been prevented 
at the outset by the ery of loco-focoism ! )—also perceived the prodigious 
improvement of its programme over the established order of things,— 
and as fortunately Mr. Hill did not possess a name such as Slam, Bang, 
or Ming, to shout which in the public ear by the British officials and 
foes of improvement would have sufficed for an answer to his arguments, 
the gencral attention was strongly interested in the reasoning and facts, 
which led him to such extraordinary conclusions, and the result was ere 
long, as we have stated, a complete conviction of their accuracy in all 
essential particulars, and the entire practicability, as a consequence, of 
accomplishing for the country the unexampled amount of good which 
the adoption of the proposed changes could not fail to produce. 

When we take into consideration the immense advantage to society 
which this reform would certainly occasion, in making the incalculable 
benefits of intercommunication accessible to masses of population hitherto 
deprived by a barbarous rapacity of taxation of almost all intercourse of 
thought, and placing that inestimable privilege as easily within their 
reach as the most ordinary comforts of life, the philosopher and the phi- 
lanthropist will hail its general introduction, as bringing a new and potent 
element of civilization into play, and as creating a new era of blessing 
and improvement for the whole human family. 

The first proposition by which Mr. Hill rivetted attention to his state- 
ments was the fact, that the revenue of the Post Office, notwithstanding 
the immense increase of population, commerce, wealth, education, and 
similar causes in Great Britain bearing upon it, had remained nearly sta- 
tionary for above twenty years. As the financial prosperity of 1837 ren- 
dered it probable that a reduction of taxation would take place, it was 
obviously an important national consideration to select that subject of taxa- 
tion in which reduction would give most relief to the people, with the least 
lossto the revenue. ‘The test by which Mr. Hill proposed to find this tax 
was to subject each to an examination, asto whether its productiveness 
had kept pace with the increasing numbers and prosperity of the nation-= 
from which the infallible conclusion would be, that the impost which 
proved most defective under the test would be that sought for. The 
Post Office revenue, as compared with the population in periods of five 
years, showed the following results: 
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Year. Population. tually obtained. |the receipts kept pace loss. 
with the increase of popu- 
| lation from 1815. 
| 
cd £ £ 
1815 | 19,552,000 | 1,557,291 rere TS... 
1820 20,928,000 1.479.547 1,674,000 194,453 
1825 22,362,000 1,670,219 1,789,000 118.781 
1830 23,961,000 1.517,952 1,917,000 399,048 
1835 | 25,605,000 | 1,540,300 2,048,000 507,700 


On this table of convincing figures Mr. Hill remarked : 

“Tt appears, then, that during the last twenty years the absolute revenue derived 
from the Post Office has slightly diminished; whereas, if it had kept pace with the 
growth of population, there would have been an increase of £507,700 per annum. 
As compared with the population, then, the Post Office revenue has fallen off to the 
extent of more than half a million per annum; but if the extension of education, and 
the increasing trade and prosperity of the country, during this period, be taken into 
account, there can be no doubt that the real deficit is even much greater.” 

The extent of the loss to the country, from the exorbitant postage tax, 
was still more effectually proved by comparing the revenue arising from 
it with that derived from the stage-coach duties, which were less heavy, 
but in all other respects subject as nearly as possible to the same in- 
fluences. This comparison exhibited the following result: 
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1835 | 498,497 | 128 1,540,300 3,550,000 2,009,700 

















The evidence from this table was still more striking. If the demand 
for the conveyance of letters had increased in the same proportion as that 
for the conveyance of persons and parcels, which could not be doubted, it 
followed inevitably, that there was something extremely wrong in the 
tax as it stood, there being in effect a loss in the Post Office revenue of 
two millions of pounds a year. This view of the case was still farther 
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demonstrated by the realized experience of France, where the rates of 
postage being less onerous than in England, the receipt had in- 
creased from nearly 24,000,000 of francs in 1821, to 37,000,000 of franes 
in 1835, or fifty-four per cent. From the superior progress of England 
in population and commerce, as compared with France, the increase in 
the English Post Office revenue ought to have been seventy-five per 
cent., instead of remaining stationary. From all these facts, respecting 
which there could not be a difference of opinion, Mr. Hill deduced the 
axiom, that even supposing the tax on the transmission of letters to have 
| been regulated with a total disregard to the convenience of the public, 
| and merely with a view of rendering it as productive in immediate reve- 
nue as possible, the selfish end was measurably defeated, by its being 
altogether too high. 

The nett revenue derived from the Post Office being rather more than 
double the entire cost of management, and one-third of the mail at least 
consisting of franks and newspapers which paid no postage, it followed 
that the tax on the transmission of letters in the British Empire was 
more than three hundred per cent. on the actual cost of their transmis- 
sion. On this fact, so disgraceful to an enlightened government, Mr. 
Hill properly remarks : 

“Tt is not necessary to follow out the subject in all its ramifications, otherwise 
there would be no difficulty in showing that any obstacle to the free circulation of 
letters. prospectuses, prices current, &c., must operate injuriously upon many other 
branches of the revenue. 

“The loss to the revenue is, however, far from being the most serious of the inju- 
ries inflicted on society by the high rates of postage. When it is considered how 
much the religious, moral, and intellectual progress of the people would be accele- 

rated by the unobstructed circulation of letters, and of the many cheap and excellent 

non-political publications of the present day, the Post Office assumes the new and 

important character of a powerful engine of civilization; capable of performing a 

distinguished part in the great work of national education, but rendered feeble and 

inefficient by erroneous financial arrangements. 

“Connected with this view of the subject is a consideration too important to be 
overlooked. There cannot be a doubt that if the law did not interpose its prohibi- 
tion, the transmission of letters would be gladly undertaken by capitalists, and con- 
ducted on the ordinary commercial principles, with all that economy, attention to 
the wants of their customers, and skilful adaptation of means to the desired end, 
which are usually practised by those whose interests are involved in their success. 
But the law constitutes the Post Office a monopoly. Its conductors are, therefore, 
uninfluenced by the ordinary motives to enterprise and good management; and 
however injudiciously the institution may be conducted, however inadequate it may 
be to the growing wants of the nation, the people must submit to the inconvenience ; 
they cannot set up a Post Office for themselves. The Legislature, therefore, is 
clearly responsible for all the mischief which may result from the present arrange- 
raent.” 

It having been thus incontrovertibly shown, that the tax on letters was 
incomparably that most requiring reduction, Mr. Hill next proceeded to 
consider the greatest extent to which reduction might be carried without 
injuring the revenue. To arrive at this, his first care was to determine 
the cost that would be incurred in carrying a letter under the varying 
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circumstances of distance, &c., if the Post Office were conducted on the 
ordinary commercial principles, and postage relieved entirely from taxa- 
tion, and then to add to the natural cost such amount of duty as would 
be necessary to produce the required revenue : 

“ As a step towards determining the natural cost, let the present actual cost be 


first ascertained. 
Without desiring to interfere with the franking privilege, or to relieve the Post 
Office of the cost of transmitting newspapers, we must, in order to obtain an accu- 
rate result, consider (for the present ) a due share of the expenses of the Post Office, 
as charged to the account of franked letters and newspapers. 
“The number of letters chargeable with postage which pass through 


all the post offices of the United Kingdom per annum is about 88,600,000 

* The number of franked letters = - - - - - 7,400,000 
“ The number of newspapers - - - - - 30,000,000 
- 126,000,000 


‘Total number of letters and newspapers per annum—s- 
- £696,569” 


“ The annual expenses of all kinds at present are - 








The total expenses of the Post Office Department, embracing all the 
bountiful profusion of royal myrmidons, and including an annual tax of 
about two hundred thousand dollars in superannuation allowances, and 
royal pensions to such national benefactors of the mail service, and men 
of letters, as the Dukes of Marlborough and Grafton, and the “heirs of 
the Duke of Schomberg,” together with the enormous cost of about 
twenty-eight per centum for the expenses of collection, amounted to 
£696,569. Consequently, the average cost of conveying a letter or 
newspaper, including all the above indispensable “ contingent expenses,” 
was under the existing arrangement no more than about one and one- 
third pence each. From the vast aggregate of expenses, however, Mr. 
Hill proceeded to sift out those only which were indispensably necessary 
to carry the mail, and conduct the business of the Department—and 
though to prevent unnecessary alarm and interested clamor against his 
scheme, he took the existing arrangements and salaries as they were—he 
found that the whole cost of transit, or expenses which were dependent 
on the distance to which letters had to be conveyed, was £144,209— 
being the twenty-eight hundredths of a penny for each letter, newspa- 
per, and frank. The cost of the receipt and delivery, including the regal 
allowances of the General Post Office, salaries to postmasters and letter 
carriers, the rate of collecting, and even £30,248 of the pensions and allow- 
ances, amounted to £282,308, being the fifty-sixth hundredths of a penny 
for each article conveyed in the mail, and making conjointly the total 
cost of eighty-four hundredths of a penny each article for the entire ex- 
penses of conveying, receiving, and distributing the mail, and collecting 
the tax. As newspapers and franked letters would weigh on an average 
much more than ordinary letters, and were included as units in these caleu- 
lations, Mr. Hill estimated that, deducting them, the average expense of 
transit on letters chargeable with postage was not more than one-third 
of the amount above stated, or nine hundredths of a penny. 
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Lest these astounding disclosures by arithmetic of the mysteries of 
postage, with its concomitants of double and treble letters, should be 
deemed inaccurate or impossible, Mr. Hill verified his calculations by 
another test which left nothing to be doubted. He formed a minute and 
careful estimate of the cost of conveying the mail between London and 
Edinburgh, a distance of four hundred miles—and found it to be, includ- 
ing the mails of all the intermediate places, five pounds per day. 

The average nett weight of mail carried for this sum, he found to be 
six hundred weight, which made the rate to be, sixteen shillings and eight 
pence per hundred weight. The cost of conveyance was, therefore— 

Per ounce and a half, the average weight of a newspaper, about one- 
sizth of a penny. 

Per quarter of an ounce, the average weight of a single letter, about 
one-thirty-sixth of a penny. 

As the distance to Edinburgh much exceeded the average which let- 
ters, &c., would have to be carried—Mr. Hill educed from the above 
incontestable results the first grand principle of his scheme, viz : 

“ If the charge for postage be made proportionate to the whole expense incurred in 
the receipt, transit, and delivery of the letter, and in the collection of its postage, it 


must be made wniformly the same fromevery post-town to every other post-town in the 
United Kingdom, unless it can be shown how we are to collect so smali a sum as the 


thirty-sixth part of a penny.” 

Again, as the expenses of receipt and delivery are not much affected 
by the weight ef each letter, within moderate limits; and, as it would 
take a nine-fold weight of a letter to make the expense of transit amount 
to one farthing, he laid down the next leading principle of his plan, viz: 

“ That, taxation apart, the charge ought to be precisely the same for every packet 
of moderate weight, without reference to the number of enclosures.” 

Mr. Hill next entered into an examination of the machinery of the 
Department, with a view to find some remedy for the numerous disad- 
vantages resulting from its complexity, which were so onerous and oppres- 
sive as to strike him with the belief that they were occasioned rather by 
the Post Office being made an instrument of taxation, than by the neces- 
sary business of the establishment. A reference to the public accounts 
showed that the expenses attendant on the receipt and delivery of letters 
consisted almost wholly of salaries to the officers and servants of the Post 
Office. These persons, with slight exceptions, he found capable of being 
arranged into three classes, viz: Superintendents, including Postmasters 
and Keepers of Receiving Houses, Clerks and Messengers, and Letter 
Carriers. The first class, he properly demonstrated, might be made to 
perform a vastly increased amount of business, if the operations of the Post 
Office were extensively simplified : 

The duties of the clerks are thus detailed, being entirely analogous to 
those performed by the similar class of officers in the United States. 


“The duties of clerks in the London Office will be taken as a specimen of 
those of the body generally; they are principally as follows: On the arrival of 
the mails in the morning, to examine all the letters, in order to see that the charge 
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upon each letter for postage has been correctly made, and that each deputy post- 
master has debited himself with the correct amount of postage for paid letters; to 
stamp the letters; to assort them for delivery; (in this the letter carriers assist; ) to 
ascertain the amount of postage to be collected by each letter, and to charge him 
therewith. 

“ Previously to the departure of the mails in the evening, the duties of the clerks 
are principally to adjust the accounts for the post-paid letters brought from the 
receiving-house; to ‘tax’ the unpaid letters—that is to say, to write on each the 
charge for postage; to stamp all; to assort them for despatch to the different post- 
towns ; to ascertain the amount of postage to be collected by each deputy postmaster, 
and to charge him therewith. 

“Tt must be borne in mind that the public convenience requires that the delivery 
of letters should follow as closely as possible the arrival of the mails; and that the 
receipt of letters should be continued as close as possible up to the departure of the 
mails. It follows, therefore, that all these multifarious duties have to be performed 
in the shortest possible space of time, though some, from their difficulty and com- 
plexity, involve an enormous amount of labor, while their accurate performance 
demands a degree of vigilance rarely to be met with. Take, for instance, the 
financial proceedings in the evening. First, there are the accounts to be settled 
with the Receivers ( seventy-one in number ) for the post-paid letters; then there is 
to tax the letters, which, without counting the franks, are frequently as many as 
forty thousand, and every one of which is to be examined with a candle to see whe- 
ther it is single or double; then the proper postage is to be determined, not only 
with reference to such inspection, but also with reference to the distance of the post- 
town to which it is addressed, and to be marked on the letter with pen and ink; and. 
lastly, nearly seven hundred accounts of postage are to be made out against as 
many deputy postmasters. 

“When the hurried manner in which these complex operations have to be per- 
formed is considered, it is manifest that errors must frequently arise. There is also 
an obvious danger of extensive frauds on the revenue from collusicn between some of. 
the deputy postmasters and those whose duty it is to charge them with the postage 
The examination of each letter by a candle, too, by revealing the contents, creates 
temptations to theft, which have too often been irresistible.’ 


There could be no doubt that all this trouble, error, agd fraud were 
occasioned by the complexity arising from the varying charges for post- 
age, and the intermixture of paid and unpaid letters. The remedy, there- 
fore, was to be found in simplification. If all the letters were franked, 
the trouble would be abridged six-fold, and if any means could be devised 
by which all the postage could be collected before the passage of the 
letters through the central office, the same result would be obtained. 

The third class, or letter carriers, constitute by far the most numerous 
body in the service of the English Post Office. The duties of these per- 
sons are to deliver the letters brought by the mails, and to collect the 
postage for the same, which the evidence taken by the Parliamentary 
Committee proved to be a very tedious process. It was ascertained that 
a carrier could deliver twenty-five times as many letters, if he had not to 
stop and collect the postage ; and as the provision of a small! box for each 
house would prevent the carrier knocking or ringing at the doors, it 
followed that if the postage were paid in advance, the duties of the carriers 
would be even more simplified than that of the clerks, and they could 
perform a six-fold amount of business without increasing their number. 
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This important relief to the clerks and letter carriers would indeed be 
obtained at the cost of some additional labor to the receivers and deputy 
postmasters, on whom would then devolve the whole duty of taking the 
postage ; but as the constant attendance of these officers was required to 
receive and account for the amount of postage passing through their 
hands, under the existing arrangements, about one-fifth of the whole 
amount—while their labor was very much increased by the variation of 
the charge with each letter—Mr. Hill properly judged that the collection 
of the whole postage at a low uniform rate would not oppressively 
increase their duties, while a vast, in fact, utterly incalculable, public 
benefit would accrue. From all these considerations he was led to 
adopt another great principle as essential in his proposed modification of 
the Post Office arrangements, viz: 

That the postage, in addition to being of a low and uniform rate, and 
regulated by weight, should be in all cases payable in advance. 

A combination of these principles developed his plan; the postage 
ought to be of a very low rate to reconcile the public to its payment in 
advance, and it ought also to be uniform to simplify the mode of account- 
ing for its receipt, and payable in advance, which would narrow down all 
further charge by the Post Office ofa letter to its safe and prompt delivery. 

In order to arrive at the greatest extent to which the reduction of post- 
age might be carried, Mr. Hill entered into calculations of the cost of 
conveyance and distribution on the economical arrangements proposed by 
him. It has already been shown that, under such arrangements, the 
actual establishment of the Post Office would, with some slight additions, 
suffice for the transactions of a four or five-fold increase of business. A 
considerable addition to the mileage would, of course, be required, and 
in the following table he exhibited the comparative cost of a four-fold 
amount of business, with that of the actual establishment: 





Present cost of pri-| Estimated future 
mary distribution/cost of primary 








Heads of charges. within the United/distribution within 
Kingdom. the United King- 
dom. 
£ £ 

Salaries and allowances,- - - - - 222,510 250,000 
Special services and travelling charges, 8,039 12,000 
Conveyance of Mails, &c., - - - - 135,919 310,000 
Packet service and port dues, - - - 4,987 10,000 
Tradesmen’s bills, building and repairs, 9,974 15,000 
Rents of offices, tithes and taxes, - - 4,085 6,000 
Law charges, - - - - - - - - 5,913 9,000 
Stationary, printing and postage, - - 3,539 6,000 

Superannuation allowances, &c., - - 30,248 | 30,248 ! ! 
Menai and Conway bridges (tolls) - 1,303 3,000 


426,517 651,248 
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From this estimate it appeared that, if the correspondence of the 
country increased fourfold—i. e. amount to about five hundred millions of 
letters, newspapers, &c.—then upon the proposed arrangements the cost 
of primary distribution within the United Kingdom would amount to 
£651,248 per annum, producing an average cost per letter or newspaper 
of thirty-two hundredths of a penny, or one farthing and three-tenths of 
a farthing. 


Upon this result, Mr. Hill remarks: 


“‘ When it is considered that the mere transit of a letter by the mail-coaches costs 
practically nothing, and that the penny posts, of which there are about two hundred 
in England alone, are stated by Sir Francis Freeling to be in many cases very pro- 
fitable, even though these pence have to be collected from house to house, there is 
nothing very surprising in this result. The following facts may be stated in corro- 
boration of its accuracy. 

“ The average cost of managing the two-penny post of London, notwithstanding 
the large allowance of weight, and the expensive manner in which the establishment 
is conducted, is only thirty-four per cent. on the receipts, or about two-thirds of a 
penny per letter. 

“ The distribution of the Penny Magazine is exactly parallel with the proposed 
primary distribution of letters. The Magazine is sent to every part of the King- 
dom, and in considerable towns is delivered at the houses of the subscribers; but 
the penny charged for the Magazine includes not only the cost of distribution, but 
the cost of eight large pages of letter-press and wood-cuts ; and yet it is well known 
that the undertaking is a profitable one. 

“The carriers who ply between Birmingham and the neighbouring towns, to a 
distance of twelve or thirteen miles, are in the constant habit of conveying letters, 
which they deliver at one penny each. It is very improbable that the carriers have 
any well-organized system of distribution, and of course they must be paid some- 
thing for their risk in breaking the law; although, from the open manner in which 
they proceed, it may be inferred that the chance of penalty is not very great. I have 
been informed by a highly respectable merchant and manufacturer of Birmingham, 
that the number of letters distributed by these means very greatly exceeds, in his 
Opinion, the number distributed within the same district by the Post Office. 

“It appears, then, that the cost of primary distribution can be reduced from eigh- 
ty-four hundredths of a penny to thirty-two hundredths of a penny per letter, if the 
charge for postage can be reduced so low as to neutralize the objection on the part of 
the public to its being paid in advance, and if the assumed increase in the number 
of letters can be brought about. But the required increase in the number of letters 
must depend mainly on the extent to which the postage is reduced. An extensive 
reduction of postage appears, therefore, to be the one thing needful. The postage 
must be brought sufficiently low to secure the advantages at which we aim, remain- 
ing only sufficiently high to afford the required revenue. 

“ The cost of primary distribution under the new arrangements being only about 
one-third of a penny per letter, a profit or tax of two hundred per cent. on such cost 
might be added, without raising the postage above one penny. A uniform rate of 
one penny would, I conceive, be sufficiently low to neutralize all pecwniary objection 
to its being invariably paid in advance; (other objections will be considered here- 
after ; ) especially if the public were made to understand that its being thus paid 
were a necessary condition of so great a boon. It can scarcely be doubted that so 
extensive a reduction in postage, together with the concurrent increased facilities of 
communication, would produce even more than the assumed increase in the number 
of letters. But if it only produced an increase to the extent assumed, and if the pre- 
ceding calculations are not greatly wrong, a uniform postage of one penny would, 
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after defraying the expense of conveying franks and newspapers, produce a nett 
revenue to the Exchequer of about £1,278,000 per annum, or only about £280,000 
less than the present amount.” 

Mr. Hill, therefore, proposed that the charge for postage should not 
exceed one penny per half ounce, without regard to distance, and that 
heavier packets to any convenient limit, for instance, quarter of a pound, 
should be charged at the same rate, in order to preserve the simplicity 
of the system, and to prevent the Post Office from being encumbered 
with heavy parcels. 

The following is the mode by which he proposed to collect the postage 
inadvance: Stamped covers to be issued by the Post Office for all the requi- 
site weights of packages, and to be sold at such a price as to include the 
postage; each of these covers to have the weight which it would be 
entitled to carry legibly printed on the stamp, and to go through the 
mails in all respects like a frank. Economy and public convenience 
would require that sheets of letter paper of every description should be 
stamped in the part used for the address; that wrappers such as are used 
fer newspapers, as well as covers made of cheap paper, should also be 
stamped; and that every deputy postmaster, all over the Kingdom, should 
be required to keep them for sale; and to make it their interest as well as 
that of stationers to do so, a discount should be allowed to them. For the 
forgery of these stamps, their low price would afford but little tempta- 
tion, and the stamp of the receiving-house should be struck on the frank 
stamp to prevent their being used a second time. Respecting the bene- 
fits the public would derive from the use of the stamped covers, Mr. Hill 
says: 

‘* Should experience warrant the Government in making the use of stamped covers 
universal, most important advantages would be secured; advantages, indeed, of 
such magnitude, that before any exception whatever is admitted, the policy of such 
exception should be very fully considered. 

“]. The Post Office would be relieved altogether from the collection of the reve- 
nue, and from all accounts relating to that collection. Distribution would be its only 
function. 

“2. The receipt of letters would be much more simple even than it now is; as 
the present trouble of receiving money for the post-paid letters would be avoided. 

“3. Any necessary exception to the uniform rate of postage ( one penny per half 
ounce ) would, under this arrangement, be productive of comparatively little incon- 
venience. For instance, the greater weights proposed to be allowed in the local 
posts would be readily managed. Penny covers, and sheets for local posts, might 
be marked thus, when stamped, 

‘For local Distribution.—The weight allowed is two onnces.’ 

Or, all penny covers and sheets might be marked thus: 

‘For General Distribution.—The weight allowed is half an ounce. 

‘For Local Distribution.—The weight allowed is two ounces.’ 


“Tt may, perhaps, be said that this plan only transfers the receipt of postage from 
the Post Office to the Stamp Office; but it will be recollected that at the latter the 
postage would be collected in large sums, the number of payments being reduced, 
probably, in the ratio of at least a thousand to one. 
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“The cost of stamping such an enormous number of papers may appear to be a 
formidable objection to this arrangement. With the aid of machinery, however, 
this cost may be reduced to a mere trifle. 

“The only objection which occurs to me to the universal adoption of this plan is 
the following: Persons unaccustomed to write letters, would perhaps, be at a loss 
how to proceed. They might send or take their letters to the Post Office without 
having had recourse to the stamp. It is true, that on presentation of the letter, the 
Receiver, instead of accepting the money as postage, might take it as the price of a 
cover, or band, in which the bringer might immediately enclose the letter, and then 
re-direct it. But the bringer would sometimes be unable to write. Perhaps this 
difficulty might be obviated by using a bit of paper just large enough to bear the 
stamp, and covered at the back with a glutinous wash, which the bringer might, by 
applying a little moisture, attach to the back of the letter, so as to avoid the necessity 
of re-directing it. Ifthe bringer should put the letter into the letter-box, there would 
be no resource but to send it to the dead letter office; but, if proper pains were taken 
to inform the public, and legibly to mark the letter-box, ‘For stamped Letters, 
Franks, and Newspapers only,’ such cases could seldom occur.” 


On taking the letters from the box each must be stamped with the date 
and the address of the receiving-house, the marks being given by a 
machine, called a tell-tale stamp, which, by a process of mechanism 
upon a plan well known, counts the number of letters impressed, and 
for facility of distribution, each letter, when stamped, is to be thrown by 
the Receiver into a box, marked with the initial letter of the post-town 
to which it is addressed. 

In addition to the leading features already noticed, Mr. Hill went into 
a minuteness of detail, on the various modifications of his plan, which 
showed such a thorough mastery of his subject as still further to attract 
public confidence to the practicability of improvements, the principles of 
which he had demonstrated to be theoretically so correct. Among 
others, he uncontestably proved that increased facilities of distribution, 
and greater expedition in the transmission of letters, would certainly result 
from the adoption of his plan—and he instanced a number of anomalous 
and vexatious delays and defective arrangements, which would be neces- 
sarily remedied. With great candour, he went into an examination of 
the objections to his plan, and satisfactorily answered them all. The 
difficulties that might arise in the secondary distribution of letters, or that 
which proceeds from each post-town, as a centre, to places of inferior im- 
portance, he proposed to obviate by leaving the matter altogether to the 
inhabitants of such districts, who, when they found it for their interest, 
could readily make an arrangement, with the approval of the Post Office 
Department, with the nearest postmaster, to make up the bag for their 
neighbourhood, defraying the expense either by a voluntary local taxa- 
tion, or by an additional charge on each letter. The adoption of this 
plan would relieve the central authority of the Post Office of nearly all 
the care as to the secondary distribution of letters, the frequency, and 
consequently the expense of which would in each case be regulated—in 
exact accordance with the only true criterion, the wants of the district. 

The difficulties that might arise with regard to foreign letters he 
obviated by a suggestion, equally characterized by its simplicity, effi- 
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ciency, and liberal philanthropy. As it would be obviously impossible to 
provide for the English postage on foreign letters being paid in advance, 
he proposed that all foreign letters on leaving the country should be 
charged a double rate of English postage, and that all foreign letters 
coming into the country should be delivered free. The postage claimed 
by the foreign Government being in each case paid by the foreign resident, 
this arrangement would be practically the same in its results—the only 
difference being that the English resident would have to pay his share of 
the postage at once instead of twice, and all necessity for any negotiation 
with foreign governments would be obviated. 

The plausible objection that under his system the mails and the post 
offices would be loaded with an amount of business impossible to be 
executed, he abundantly answered, as we have seen, by proving that the 
existing establishment, with a slight increase, would suffice for a fowr- 
fold amount of business, of the occurrence of which there could not 
be a reasonable doubt, and which would be sufficient not merely to 
defray all expenses, but to place the government in nearly the same posi- 
tion as at present with regard to revenue, besides the other, and scarcely 
comparable advantage of securing to the country the priceless benefits 
that would result from the system. 

The following is a summary of the conclusions which Mr. Hill believed 
he established by his calculations and reasoning : 


“1, That the present cost of primary distribution is, for the most part, the result 
of complex arrangements at the Post Office. 

‘2. That these complex arrangements would be avoided, if postage were charged, 
without regard to distance, at a uniform rate, ( which is shown to be the only fair 
rate with reference to the expenses incurred, ) and were collected in advance. 

“3. That the postage might be collected in advance, if reduced to the rate pro- 
posed ; viz: one penny for each packet not exceeding half an ounce in weight, with 
an additional penny for each additional half ounce. 

“4. That, owing tothe great simplicity of the arrangements which might be 
adopted under these conditions, the present establishment of the Post Office, with a 
slight addition, would suffice for a four-fold increase of business. 

“5. That this increase of business would lead to greatly increased facilities of 
communication, as, for example, two departures and two arrivals of the London 
mails per day. 

“6. That these increased facilities, together with the greatly reduced charges, 
would have the effect of increasing the number of chargeable letters, in all probabi- 
lity, at least five and a quarter-fold; which increase ( the number of franks and news- 
papers continuing as at present ) would produce the four-fold increase of business, 
for which, it has been shown, the present establishment of the Post Office, with a 
slight addition, would suffice. 

“7, That the necessary cost of primary distribution is not the present actual cost, 
viz: eighty-four hundredths of a penny, but only thirty-two hundredths of a penny; 
the difference, viz: fifty-two hundredths of a penny, arising from the employment 
of the Post Office in levying an excessive tax, and from the consequent expen- 
siveness of arrangements and restriction of correspondence. 

“8. That in consequence of the great reduction in the necessary cost of primary 
distribution which would be effected by the proposed arrangements, the proposed low 
rate of postage would yield a profit or tax of two hundred per cent. on such neces- 
sary cost of primary distribution; which, after paying for the distribution of franks 
and newspapers, would afford a probable nett revenue of £1,278,000 per annum. 
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“9. That the secondary distribution of letters ought to be untaxed, and the small 
unavoidable expense defrayed, in each instance, by the inhabitants of the district for 
whose benefit it is established; also that it may be so managed as not, in any 
degree, to interfere with the simplicity of the arrangements proposed for effecting the 


primary distribution.” 

As it is obvious that while the soundness of these important principles 
could not admit of a doubt, the practicability of the introduction of Mr. 
Hill’s system rested altogether upon the accuracy of the calculations he 
had made of the amount of business transacted by the existing establish- 
ment, and on the correctness of his estimate of its probable increase. 
As the real amount of letters passing through the Post Office was wholly 
unknown, and not possible to be ascertained from official documents, it 
may, therefore, be important to dwell a moment on the data on which he 
formed his calculations. 

These calculations were ascertained by the Parliamentary Committee, 
~vho made the laborious and admirable report before us, to vary somewhat 
from the actual state of the case, which, from experiments made in three 
different weeks, they found to be as nearly as possible. 

Chargeable letters sent by the General Post, inclusive 
of foreign letters, and reckoning double and treble letters 





as single - - - . - - : - - 57,000,000 
Two-penny and three-penny post letters - - - 12,507,000 
Country penny post letters - - - -— - 8,000,000 

77,507,000 

Franks - - - - - - - - - 7,000,000 
Newspapers - - - - ° - - - 44,000,000 
Total - - 129,507,000 


An aggregate which was still higher than Mr. Hill’s general estimate, 
and which, therefore, fully sustained his calculations. 

The anticipations of increase were fully borne out by the elaborate 
investigation of the Parliamentary Committee, which proved the fact 
abundantly that all classes of the community were in the continual habit 
of evading postage in conducting their business and correspondence. 
From a mass of evidence collected on this point, there was reason to 
believe that the illicit correspondence of the country was much greater 
than that sent by the Post Office, and that Mr. Hill’s predictions of increase 
would be more than verified by the introduction of a low and uniform 
rate of postage. 

The effects produced on the public mind by the promulgation of Mr. 
Hill’s plan, sustained as it was by reasoning and calculations of the 
character we have described, were such as to give the highest possible 
verification to those maxims of implicit confidence in the popular saga- 
city and judgment, which are the basis of all our institutions and ideas of 
government; and they afford the strongest ground of hope to every lover 
of the great cause of the people—that the British public are fast 
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approaching a state of intelligence which will not be less slow to per- 
ceive the far more injurious, oppressive, anomalous, and unjust defects 
of their political system—when they shall be pointed out with a pen of 
equal force, energy, and simplicity. 

Mr. Hill’s pamphlet was immediately pressed into a rapid and exten- 
sive circulation, and the features of the proposed reform received from 
all classes of the public a candid and thorough discussion of their merits. 
The attention of Parliament was soon called to the subject by numerous 
petitions praying for the adoption of the plan, and that body, with an 
enlightened attention to the public wants—in which, to do it justice, it has 
never been deficient on subjects of like practical detail—at once pro- 
ceeded to investigate the matter in every aspect of the question. A com- 
mittee was appointed who devoted themselves to a minute and laborious 
examination of the subject, and in several voluminous reports they 
poured a flood of light upon it. In that before us, which is one of the 
ablest, most enlightened, and most valuable documents that ever emanated 
from a legislative body, they passed a high eulogium upon Mr. Hill’s 
plan, stated their entire confidence in its practicability, and declared that 
but for the terms of their appointment, which restricted them to the con- 
sideration of such reductions only as might be made without injury to 
the revenue, they would have advised “its immediate adoption as one 
calculated, in their opinion, at the risk of some temporary sacrifice of 
public income, to improve at no distant period the Post Office revenue 
itself; and as one certain to afford at once (not to speak of its important 
moral and social effects) the most incalculable advantages to every 
branch of trade, manufactures, and business at home, and consequently 
to improve very considerably the other branches of the general revenue.” 

The committee, however, under the circumstances, did recommend a 
modified introduction of Mr. Hill’s plan; viz: that the rates on all 
inland general post letters should be reduced to a uniform charge of 
two pence per half ounce, increasing at the rate of one penny for each 
additional half ounce. They also advised the partial introduction of the 
proposed mode of collecting the postage in advance by means of stamped 
covers, and some other modifications of the existing system in accordance 
with the same liberal spirit of improvement that pervaded the whole 
report. 

A nobler triumph of a principle than this memorable State paper 
exhibited, has been seldom witnessed. From its promulgation the offi- 
cials of the post office, as in the similar case of Mr. Palmer—who, fifty 
years before, in spite of their opposition, had introduced the signal 
improvement of mail coaches, universal speed, and punctuality—treated 
Mr. Hill’s project with the utmost contempt, and opposed it with open 
hate. Lord Lichfield, the Postmaster General, pronounced it in Par- 
liament the most extravagant of all the wild and visionary schemes he 
had ever heard or read of, * which hasty and ill-tempered opinions, as 


* Mirror of Parliament, 15th of June, 1837. 
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might have been expected from a mind so weak and little, he repeated 
six months afterwards, as if to overwhelm the gathering force of public 
opinion which was urging the hated project upon the country with resist- 
less power. In emulation ofthis example, the officials in the Post Office 
did every thing in their power to oppose and discredit the plan. Before 
the Committee their evidence was hostile, and they gave such different 
estimates from those made by Mr. Hill, as would have effectually 
extinguished all hope respecting it, had not the energetic sagacity of the 
Committee distrusted their testimony, and resolved to test every calcula- 
tion by their personal examination. The result exhibited the officials 
in their report in the mortifying position of knowing less about the 
business and working of the Department than any person examined, 
and the Committee, as a consequence, passed them as coolly by in arriv- 
ing at their conclusions as if there were not such a body in existence. 

But a still higher and more important destiny awaited Mr. Hill’s pro- 
posal. On the seventh of July last, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
formally recommended to Parliament the adoption of the plan, in all its 
original simplicity—merely requiring a pledge from that body to cover 
any deficiency in the revenue which might be at first produced by the 
introduction of so greatachange. A candid examination of the evidence, 

‘taken by them, and of the report of the Committee, had induced the 
Ministry to meet the question with a liberality, candour, and frankness, 
which entitles them to the highest praise; and as they found the whole 
of the authorities, and the opinion of the Committee, conclusively bear- 
ing in favor of a penny postage, they did not hesitate to adopt it, with 
a fairness and breadth of view that did them infinite credit. We should 
also state, that in order to give the plan every possible advantage, with a 
disinterestedness worthy of the highest praise and imitation, they recom- 
mended an abolition of all Parliamentary and official franking; and, that 
no class of citizens should have any privilege over another, in respect 
to the post office. When the long enjoyment, great extent, and high 
value of the franking privilege to those who enjoyed it, are taken into 
consideration, we must admit that in consenting to divest themselves of 
it for the public good, the aristocratic legislators of Great Britain evinced 
a patriotism and public spirit in the highest degree commendable. 

We regret that our necessarily brief limits in the present paper have 
prevented our enlarging on many collateral points and illustrations of 
much interest. We have, however, placed the plan and its merits fully 
before the public. At an early period we shall recur to the subject in 
the more interesting aspect of its applicability to our own country. 

Any of our publishers who would reprint Mr. Hill’s pamphlet, together 
with the Third Report of the Parliamentary Committee on Postages, 
would confer an essential service on the community by diffusing correct 
and valuable information on this deeply important subject; more striking, 
suitable, or interesting subjects for the press could not certainly be 
selected. 
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PHILADELPHIA BANKING. 


SECOND ARTICLE. 


In our former article we referred to the origin and design of this sys- 
tem of banking. We propose, in the present, to furnish some authentic 
details of its operation, for the purpose of showing that its preponderance 
lowers the standard of moral feeling, throughout all the walks of life, to 
a degree most prejudicial to the highest interests of society. Self denial, 
experience and industry, are brought into contempt by its ascendency. 
The demoralizing influence of lotteries, which has been regarded as so 
baleful as to require their suppression by penal laws, is scarcely worth 
notice compared with that produced by gambling adventures created and 
supported by the system of false credit. ‘The sudden increase of paper 
currency, and the consequent rise of prices, frequently seduce thousands 
of industrious individuals to abandon their regular employment under 
the expectation of realizing speedy fortunes by speculation. Individuals 
become so maddened in pursuit of immediate wealth as to leave their 
families, in order to participate in the insane schemes of profit which 
have been so often fomented by the managers of paper currency for the 
purpose of enhancing their own gains by the ruin of the sanguine and 
credulous. Others not quite so readily transported by delirious hopes 
are enticed by the contagious malaria, produced by the overflow of fac- 
titious currency, into associations contrived by professional speculators, 
and thus lay the foundation for future dependence and final vassalage. 
The great instructor and guide of human life—experience—wholly 
loses its weight in the regulation of the affairs of men of business. 
Their minds are stretched to such a degree of constant tension by the 
morbid excitement produced by the continual ebb and flow of a false and 
factitious measure of value, that all traces of the past are speedily effaced 
from the memory, and reflection is smothered in alternate paroxysms of 
exhiliration and despondency. Even the commercial movement of the 
past year—the disastrous consequences resulting from the control of a 
few irresponsible managers over our great staple and the exchanges— 
are already forgotten. “The circumstances attending the late general 
suspension of specie payments, and the universal embarrassment and per- 
plexity into which the whole community were at once involved as if by 
some great providential calamity, have become matters of antiquity. In 
such a state of things it cannot be regarded as remarkable that the mo- 
netary convulsions which shook the whole Union, and swept away the 
accumulations of long lives of diligence and industry in thousands of 
instances twenty years ago, have now become enveloped in obscurity 
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nearly as profound as that in which transactions are involved which oc- 
curred beyond the era of recorded history. 

But the lessons afforded by the course of events for a few years after 
the late war are so full of instruction as to the consequences of Phila- 
delphia banking, that we shall offer no apology to our readers for calling 
them to recollection. The relief furnished by a National Bank to the 
diseased action produced by overtrading was so clearly exhibited at that 
period, that the contrast between the condition of the country after the 
application of that specific remedy and its present situation furnishes 
abundant warning and example for the future. Increased stimulus was 
at that time applied to the monetary movements of the country, until the 
over-excited community sunk into a state of absolute torpor, from which 
it was attempted to be aroused by the appliance of Tariffs, Internal Im- 
provements by the General Government, and various prescriptions of 
quack politicians. The effect of paper currency upon the industry and 
commerce of the country has been precisely that of alcohol upon the hu- 
man system, producing a temporary exhiliration followed by a prostration 
of vital power, destructive to all regularity of moral and physical exertion. 
The degree of prostration in the several sections of the Union corresponded 
with the quantity of re/ief administered—where the greatest buoyancy and 
the highest apparent prosperity. prevailed, despondency and despair be- 
came the most general and profound. 

When the period of the expiration of the charter of the first Bank of 
the United States approached, as when that of the late bank was about 
to expire, numerous banks in every part of the country suddenly sprung 
up, under the pretext that the withdrawal of such a large amount of 
capital from mercantile transactions would require the means of granting 
further facilities to the merchants. In point of fact, little real capital was 
employed in either of these gigantic institutions excepting the money 
belonging to the public Treasury, as we shall presently show from the 
most unquestionable authority. The Philadelphia system, as originally 
manifested in the formation of the Bank of North America, which was 
founded upon the obligations of the stockholders without any specie 
excepting that furnished by the public Treasury, was substantially ad- 
hered to in establishing its successors. The profits enjoyed by the stock- 
holders were derived from the issue and circulation of paper currency 
upon the credit of the public revenues and the pledge of individual faith. 
This in times of general confidence encouraged the greatest liberality 
and profusion in its issues, and produced a delusive state of prosperity in 
all mercantile affairs—while the slightest adversity shook the whole 
structure of society to its very foundation. The multiplication of banks 
framed upon similar principles was attended with the additional evil of 
rivalship in the race or profits so easily and so abundantly acquired 
by their managers. Unfortunately for the security of the productive in- 
terests of the country, as will be seen in the progress of our narrative, the 
supposed necessities of the Government had led to the adoption of the 
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monstrous usurpation of receiving and circulating as money on the public 
account the currency of banks, without regard to its equivalency with 
specie. This practice, which had exposed the public defence to so much 
peril during the war, and had brought such disgrace upon the national 
character as well as such multifarious disasters upon individuals, had 
been fastened upon the country by the management of Hamilton. It 
became, under the circumstances, the supposed necessary result of the 
union of Bank and State. The rivalship of profligacy which this 
union excited and inflamed between the various banks, produced con- 
tinual changes in the relative value of their currency, and involved all 
individual transactions of commerce in the greatest embarrassments 
and inconveniences. The duties levied upon the vast importations of 
foreign commodities with which the country was flooded immediately 
after the peace, in consequence of the extravagant prices prevailing here 
from the enormous redundancy of paper currency, differed in the several 
ports of the United States according to the rate of depreciation borne by 
the paper currency of each—this difference being as much as thirty per 
cent. These discordant rates of duty were in direct violation of the 
Constitution, which requires the rate of imposts levied upon the people 
of the several States to be equal. The same money received into the 
Treasury for duties must of course be paid to public creditors ; and as 
more revenue is collected at some ports than is required for expenditure 
at those particular points, while at others the public expenditure is greater 
than the receipts, it became impossible to effect payment on public ac- 
count without continually inflicting the greatest. injustice to those who 
had relied upon the public faith. The condition into which the public 
finances and the mercantile transactions of the country had become in- 
volved from the union of Bank and State, and the only mode of relief at 
that time deemed practicable, throws a flood of light upon the course 
pursued by the managers and supporters of the Bank of the United 
States in 1835 and 1836, to compel Congress to re-charter that institution. 
The measures adopted for that object involved the country in general 
distress and embarrassment, but, from the vigilance and firmness of the 
Executive, did not produce the result anticipated by their projectors. In 
the former instance the Bank managers had acquired such an absolute 
control over the political, commercial and productive interests of the 
Union, as to appal the strongest and most sagacious of our legislators. 
Congress was fully apprized of their profligacy in inflicting on the whole 
community “the evils of pouring upon the country a flood of bank pa- 
per at their discretion,” (see Mr. Tucker’s report, twenty-fifth March, 
1816,) but no means appear to have been considered practicable for the 
purpose of effectually checking this arbitrary ascendency of fraud. 
Under these perplexing circumstances many leading politicians, who, 
upon principle, from the commencement of the Government, had most 
strenuously opposed the whole system of paper-money banking, were 
unable to devise any other remedy for the evils which involved the 
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monetary transactions, both of the Government and of individuals, than a 
National Bank. A metallic currency could not at that time, by any 
measures within the power of the Government, after the lamentable mis- 
take that had occurred in receiving irredeemable paper into the public 
Treasury, be brought into circulation. The only sound and equal mea- 
sure of value had been expelled from all channels, both public and private, 
by false and fictitious substitutes. 

It is only justice to several of the most intelligent supporters of the old 
Bank of the United States, to suggest that they regarded the powers pro- 
posed to be given to the new Bank with great apprehension and dis- 
trust—especially those who had been close observers of the operation of 
the fraudulent banking system which prevailed in New England previous 
to the war. The charter of the new bank provided that one fourth of the 
capital stock subscribed by private individuals should be paid in specie by 
instalments. It was distinctly foretold by Mr. Mason, then a Senator 
from New Hampshire, that only the first instalment, under the general 
practice of banking in this country, would be so paid. That gentleman, 
remarkable both for his natural endowments and extensive acquirements, 
strongly contended, while the charter was under debate, that the opera- 
tions of the new bank would cause a further and general depreciation of 
paper currency by the great addition it would create to the amount 
already in existence, and would inevitably bring on a general and destruc- 
tive revulsion. As a remedy for the evils which afflicted the country, he 
regarded it as similar to Sangrado’s practice—more bank paper of the 
same sort—more hot water for the same disease. 

Affording the only practicable mode of carrying on the Government 
under the manifold embarrassments into which the public finances had 
been plunged by its connexion with the banking system, the bill charter- 
ing the late Bank of the United States finally passed both Houses of 
Congress, and on the 10th of April, 1816, received the sanction of Pre- 
sident Madison. ‘The Bank was to go into operation on the first day of 
January, 1817. To such a pitch had these embarrassments reached, that 
the Government, with twenty millions of dollars in the Treasury, was 
obliged to borrow, in advance of the public operations of the Bank, a half 
a million of the specie paid towards the first instalment, in order to avoid 
the forfeiture of the public faith, by providing for the dividends due on 
that day in Boston on the Public Debt—as none of the public money 
could effect payments in that city. 

Immediately after the subscription books closed, the stock of the Bank 
bore a premium. A great part of it had been taken by speculators who 
were at that period as well acquainted with the various artifices be- 
longing to the science of puffing as at present. It was a great point 
with this class to obtain the control of the Bank. The provision of the 
charter, by which the aggregate of votes upon a large number of shares 
held by one person was lessened in a certain ratio, was wholly evaded 
by subscriptions in the names of individuals without any real interest in 
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the stock. In one instance, more than a thousand shares were held in 
the names of a similar number of persons by a single individual. For 
the purpose of inflating the price of the stock, Mr. Dennis A. Smith, one 
of the first Board of Directors, who became subsequently involved in 
the transactions which cast so deep a reproach on the Baltimore branch, 
who has since sought notoriety by taking the lead in proposing the late 
suspension by the banks, and who has recently revived the favorite pro- 
ject of the bank speculators of 1819, for making Treasury notes a sub- 
stitute for the only constitutional currency in payments by the banks, in- 
troduced the famous resolution for paying dividends on the stock of the 
bank in London. This proposition was strenuously opposed by the capi- 
talists at the Board, but on the seventh of November, 1816, was carried 
by the speculators. Mr. John Sergeant, also one of the Directors of 
the Bank, was accordingly dispatched to Europe to establish this agency, 
as well as to borrow or purchase specie to sustain the contemplated 
course of operations. The result of the various manceuvres adopted, was, 
that in the course of a short time the price of stock rose to about 160. 

Our sketch of the mode in which the currency of a great nation is 
regulated by Philadelphia banking must be more brief than its merits 
require. It was suggested, soon after the meeting of Congress in De- 
cember, 1816, that arrangements had been made by the bank to relieve the 
stockholders from the actual payment of their subsequent instalments. 
Evidently alarmed at this perversion of the plain intent of the charter, 
which if practised would destroy the public advantages anticipated from 
the establishment of the Bank, the Chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, Mr. Calhoun, addressed a letter of inquiry on this subject to 
Mr. James Lloyd, then a Senator from Massachusetts, who was at that 
time a director of the bank, and who spent the latter part of his life in 
Philadelphia. The answer, dated ninth of January, 1817, may be found 
at length in Gales’ and Seaton’s State papers, Finance, vol. 3d, page 152. 
He states that the bank had resolved on the eighteenth of December, 1816, 
to make discounts for the purpose of meeting the payment of the second 
instalment, and expressly alleges that nearly all the banks of the country 
had begun their discounts upon payment of the first instalment, and that 
this was done by the former Bank of the United States. Mr. Lloyd, 
whose means of knowledge of the management of the banks of this 
country up to that period was inferior to that of no one, and whose per- 
sonal integrity was of the highest character, adds: 

“ Experience has verified, to the conviction of most persons who have had occasion 
to remark it, that any very strong reliance upon the constructive obligations of mo- 
neyed men, in opposition to thei: pecuniary interest and in the absence of any spe- 
cial agreement on their part, would form a most fragile dependence for a great 
yanking institution to obtain its operations on.” 


Such an explanation of a palpable fraud upon the charter of the Bank, 
given by a person who possessed the best opportunities of appreciating 
the character of the Philadelphia school, is worthy of the sober medita- 
tion of those who have honestly desired to subject the good faith of the 
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United States to the consequences of such a system of ethics, especially 
under the more modern improvements which have been introduced. 

Soon after the organization of this bank it was discovered that even 
the ceremony of paying the first instalment of the capital stock of a bank 
was wholly unnecessary. We have been informed by the Legislature 
of Massachusetts, in an official report, that the ordinary mode of estab- 
lishing banks under the more improved system, is to borrow the specie 
required by law for a single day, and to put the bank into operation for 
the manufacture of currency, with no capital whatever but the notes of 
its projectors. Some of the banks of the western States which failed in 
consequence of the management of the Bank of the United States, to 
which we shall presently advert, exhibited the benefits of connecting the 
Government with this improvement on the Philadelphia system of bank- 
ing, in a striking manner. Having stopped payment with large amounts 
of public money which had been dissipated in unfortunate speculations, 
the stockholders surrendered their certificates of stock in exchange for 
the notes which constituted the sole capital of the bank—leaving nothing 
for the public indemnity but the naked franchise conferred by the act of 
incorporation! Those who had used the public money for their private 
purposes had incurred no personal liability, as the bank alone was 
responsible, in its corporate capacity. That the Bank of the United 
States was intended to be conducted on similar general principles, seems 
to be clearly intimated by Mr. Lloyd in his remark, that “ not a small 
part of the stock is in the possession of those who very fairly mean to 
make an advantageous use of the confidence they reposed in the good faith 
and resources of the country!” 

By the statement of the President of the Bank to the Committee of 
Investigation, of which Mr. Spencer was Chairman, it is shown that the 
sum of $1,428,694 45 was paid in specie by the stockholders before the 
Bank went into operation—and this appears to be all which was actually 
paid. To sustain the credit of its vast issues, which, in the two first 
months of its operation, amounted to $4,565,000, reliance was solely 
had to the control given it by law over the public revenues, its notes being 
made receivable in all public payments, and upon its importations of 
specie. Between the 30th of July, 1817, and the 5th of December, 1818, 
the amount imported directly by the Bank was $7,311,750 33. This 
specie actually cost the Bank the sum of $525,297 38 above its par value 
here, besides the $20,000 paid Mr. Sergeant for his voyage to make the 
negotiation. This is within a fraction of eight per cent. We shal! 
attempt an explanation ofthe fate of this experiment to keep up the credit 
and circulation of a redundant paper currency, by means of importations 
of specie from abroad—a policy so often resorted to by the Bank—as it is 
full of instruction upon the general principles which regulate the currency 
and govern manufactures, which were advanced in our former article. 

Immediately after going into operation, the Bank, for the purpose of 
pushing its paper into circulation. gave a general order that no currency 
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should be paid out by any of its officers but its own notes, and specie. 
The notes issued by the branches were only redeemable in specie at the 
places where issued, but were made receivable by law in payments to the 
United States every where. By paying out no other than its own notes, 
a great amount was immediately forced into circulation, as we have 
already seen. At the same time, the notes of other banks were received 
upon an agreement to pay interest thereon, instead of being returned upon 
them for specie. The evil of an excessive currency was thus continually 
increasing by the measures adopted by the Bank. On the 26th of Feb- 
ruary, 1817—less thantwo months from its commencement—the balances 
against State banks were $8,848,000, besides their notes to the amount of 
$587,281, held by the Bank. It continued to pay out its own notes until 
July, 1818, when its circulation exceeded nine millions of dollars. During 
these enormous issues and importations, the plentifulness of currency here, 
and its consequent depreciation compared with the lower prices of commo- 
dities in specie in other countries, made its exportation the most profitable 
remittance that could be made abroad. Most of the notes issued by the 
branches at New York and Boston were returned for specie. It 
appears, by a statement of the President of the Bank to Mr. Spencer's 
committee, that, during the period referred to, $1,622,800 09 in specie 
had been sent to Boston, and $6,293,392 01 to New York, to meet this 
continual drain for exportation, besides a very large sum drawn from 
the mother Bank, the precise amount of which does not appear by the 
returns from which we have derived these facts relative to its operations. 
The immense sums drawn from the local banks of the South and West, 
which occasioned the suspension of most of them, appears to have been 
almost entirely exported. 

Now, during this period, exchange on New York was worth, at least, 
from five to six per cent. in Kentucky—considerably higher in Ohio, and 
throughout the South and West, at a premium—in some places as high 
as ten per cent. As the notes issued by the branches in all these sections of 
the country could be used in payment of duties, they constituted the most 
profitable remittance that could be made to the mercantile cities. Not- 
withstanding the great profusion with which they were issued throughout 
the South and West, very few went into circulation. The notes of the local 
banks which could not be used in payment of debts, or in the purchase 
of goods in New York and Boston, but at enormous sacrifices, remained 
the sole currency of the Southern and Western sections of the Union, 
while the branch paper issued there, and remitted to New York and 
Boston, formed the medium in which duty bonds were paid—the notes 
of the latter branches being used, as we have seen, to draw specie for 
exportation. In less than two years, the rigorous application of this pro- 
cess, together with the sale of drafts upon the East at large premiums, to 
which we shall presently refer, had transferred nearly the whole capital 
of the bank to the South and West, while collections could only be made 
in those sections in local paper, as there were no notes of the Bank in 
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circulation there. To save the Bank from destruction, it then became 
absolutely necessary to attempt to realize this local paper in specie. This 
was enforced with so much severity, as to overturn most of the banks 
whose paper formed the actual currency of those regions. The suspen- 
sion of these banks, and the continuance of the exportation of specie 
growing out of the determination not to curtail the paper circulation of 
the country, nearly caused the failure of the Bank itself. Its embarrass- 
ments involved the whole country in a degree of suffering and distress 
which far exceeded any of its subsequent proceedings, disastrous as some 
of them have been. ‘The Bank had been chartered for the sole purpose 
of relieving the disorders inevitable from a redundant paper currency. 
By increasing this plethora to promote the speculations of its managers, 
it not only destroyed the commercial credit of whole States, but in endea- 
voring to preserve its own existence, thousands upon thousands of worthy 
individuals, who had been seduced by its liberal accommodations, were 
totally ruined. The losses incurred by the Bank were enormous. In 
Baltimore alone, they were supposed to reach nearly two millions—in 
Kentucky and Ohio, they amounted to vast sums. Throughout the 
South and West it held heavy claims upon local banks, the credit of 
which had been destroyed by its attempt to regulate the currency and 
commerce of the country in a similar manner as it has recently done. 
Several instructive episodes, showing its management towards individuals 
of influence and standing during this period of universal pecuniary dis- 
tress, might be given, did our limits permit. Some of the most extraor- 
dinary of these instances occurred in Ohio and Kentucky. In the latter 
State, an attempt was made to retrieve a portion of its losses by loaning 
the depreciated paper of the local banks to individuals upon long credit, 
to be paid at maturity in specie. These contracts were adjudged to be 
usurious and void by the Supreme Court of the United States. Those 
who desire to trace the proceedings of the great regulator of the currency 
during the eventful years of 1818, 1819, 1820, and 1821, will find a vast 
fund of information in Niles’ Weekly Register of those years—though 
that well known periodical, like many other newspapers, has of late years 
found sufficient reasons for shaping its views more in accordance with 
the designs of the managers of the Bank. At that period the Bank had 
not entered the arena of partizan warfare. Its managers had not found 
it necessary or expedient to sustain their speculations by a formal alliance 
with a great political party. 

The result of less than two years operation of the great institution, 
which had undertaken to regulate the currency, was to produce a far 
greater diserepancy between that of the several States, and more em- 
barrassment in the domestic exchanges between the several sections of 
the Union, than had existed previous to its establishment. Instead of 
equalizing the currency, which was the principal ground upon which its 
charter was granted, the gigantic speculations entered into and encouraged 
by its managers had created a tenfold greater destruction of private con- 
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fidence and stability than the previous experience of the country had ever 
exhibited. Individuals, who had flourished upon credit in splendor and 
luxury, were at once swept from the aristocracy by the rigid contractions 
of the currency, which became necessary to prevent the overthrow of 
the Bank. Nor were the beneficiaries of the Philadelphia system the 
only sufferers. Many persons of large property had been seduced, by 
the great rise of prices occasioned by the general plentifulness of cur- 
rency produced by its operations in its very outset, to enter into purchases 
and incur large liabilities, with the expectation of future advantage from 
the continuance of the existing prosperity. But the sudden contraction 
rigidly enforced by the Bank during the last half of 1818, involved 
many of those persons who had been previously independent, in point of 
property, in embarassments even more deplorable than those of indivi- 
duals who had gone into the speculations of the day without property 
and were wholly dependent on the paper system. Under the enormous 
fall of prices, which the sacrifice of property to meet engagements every 
where produced, it became the interest of the banks to sustain these whose 
indebtedness to them was the greatest— being the only means of realizing 
these debts—while individuals who had originally possessed a large sur- 
plus of property beyond their debts were sacrificed without scruple, as in 
those cases little danger of jeopardizing the debt existed. Those who 
had entered into speculations wholly destitute of property were, therefore, 
ina much better condition than the actual proprietors of large estates 
who had been enticed into the toils. In several of the States the opera- 
tions of the Bank of the United States, at this period, produced almost 
universal bankruptcy. For the first time in the history of this country, 
it was shown that without foreign debt, in the time of profound peace, in 
the full enjoyment of the bounties of Providence, a great and wealthy 
nation might be at once reduced to a condition of indiscriminate insolv- 
ency. Even the overthrow of property in France by John Law’s Royal 
Bank was not so universal as occurred here at this time, because the 
spirit of traffic was not so generally diffused throughout all classes in 
France as in this country. 

It may seem paradoxical that every individual in the community may 
become insolvent, as we have stated; but a little reflection upon the course 
of monetary transactions and liabilities, under the management of the 
Philadelphia system, will satisfy any impartial mind of our accuracy. 
Where the whole community has been induced to enter into pecuniary 
obligations, if a sudden and important decrease of the circulating medium 
takes place, those who possess property are equally involved as those 
who own nothing except in anticipation. We will explain this opera- 
tion briefly, because the subject is interesting, as the course of the specu- 
lations excited in 1817 and 1818 was quite similar to those vast projects 
for realizing sudden fortunes, which the operations of the Bank in 1835 
and 1836 brought into existence, and under which the whole country is 
now suffering to a greater or less extent. 
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In the elaborate report “on banks and the currency,” made to Congress 
at the commencement of 1820, Mr. Crawford shows that the manage- 
ment of the Bank had, within little more than a year from its establish- 


ment, by the means we have already explained, inflated the circulation of 
the country to the enormous amount of one hundred and ten millions of 


dollars. While this increase was in progress, under the influence of the 
general contagion for traffic, which such a state of things invariably pro- 
duces, those who owned property were induced to sell it at the greatly 
advanced prices which prevailed, taking the obligations of the purchasers 
for subsequent payment. Most of these individuals, also, became large 
purchasers of other property, under the expectation of realizing the 
advance of value which seemed to be progressive and without apparent 
limits. The portfolio of every man in business thus became filled with 
obligations; while on the other hand, he had entered into such as were 
necessary to represent the property he had purchased. While this in- 
cessant multiplication of bills receivable and bills payable was going on 
among all classes of society, the currency which was to discharge this 
incalculable large amount of outstanding obligations was suddenly re- 
duced by the contraction of the Bank of the United States, and the effect 
of this contraction upon all the other banks. Mr. Crawford states in his 
report, that the whole amount of currency in circulation in 1819 did not 
exceed forty-five millions of dollars—less than one-half the quantity in 
circulation the year previous. Now, debts which might be easily paid 
with a circulation of one hundred and ten millions became perfectly 
desperate with a circulation of forty-five millions; the medium of pay- 
ment having been suddenly increased in value nearly three fold, and the 
commercial difficulty of raising money increased more than ten fold. 
Such a change of monetary liabilities bore almost exclusively upon 
men of property. Those who had nothing to lose but their anticipated 
profits might laugh at the storm which swept away, in a moment, the re- 
sults of the painful earnings of the best years of the lives of individuals 
who had purchased property under the reasonable expectations of a con- 
tinued rise of prices. No foresight or calculation was sufficient to guard 
the most prudent, who happen to be engaged in active business, from 
these consequences of secret manceuvres of the managers of paper cur- 
rency under the Philadelphia system. An individual holding obligations 
to the amount of a hundred thousand dollars, and other property to the 
value of fifty thousand at the existing prices, if he happens to owe twenty- 
five thousand, whenever the period of such a reduction of currency ar- 
rives, which inevitably prevents the payment of the debts due to him, 
may be compelled to sacrifice his property at one-quarter part of its pre- 
vious value, and become a bankrupt. Thousands of such instances have 
occurred under the dominion of the Bank of the United States—indeed, they 
have become so common as to cease to excite surprise—and yet, the mer- 
chants, upon whom this false and profligate system is continually inflict- 
ing the greatest calamities, are its main supporters. ‘The only explana- 
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tion that can be given to this strange infatuation, is, that of the Irish fish- 
woman, who, when reproached by a tender-hearted lady with the cruelty 
with which she skinned her eels, replied, “Lord bless your soul, they 
loves it—they are so used to skinning.” 

The destruction and dismay produced in every section of the Union 
by the great regulator of the currency, during the last half of 1818, 
forced upon the notice of the several State Governments the consequences 
of placing the currency and commerce of the Union under the arbitrary 
control of a few irresponsible individuals. The circulation of the notes 
of the Bank of the United States had enabled the Government to collect 
its revenue, but had produced, unmitigated evils to every class of society, 
and had produced, in fact, “one currency for the Government and another 
for the people,” both equally arbitrary and fictitious. Had the Govern- 
ment required all payments into the Treasury to be in gold and silver, 
private transactions would not have been involved in such unparalleled 
perplexity. The exchanges had become disordered to such a frightful 
extent, that the difference between this city and Baltimore, a distance of 
only forty miles, where the daily intercourse of business is very large, 
had reached in September, 1818, the rate of two and a half per cent., ac- 
cording to Niles’ Register of that date. Several of the States found the 
business of their merchants, and the prosperity of the people with whose 
interests they were charged, so deeply injured by the interference of 
this great commercial monopoly, that they determined to resort to pre- 
ventive measures for the protection of their own citizens. Under the 
belief that the rights of the States, reserved to them by the Constitution, 
empowered the several State Governments to impose taxes upon the 
property as well as upon the instruments employed in the transfer of 
property, within their respective jurisdictions, the State of Maryland 
passed a law imposing a stamp duty upon all notes issued by any bank 
within the State, which had not been chartered by the State. The ques- 
tion of the right to levy such a tax upon the operations of the Bank of 
the United States, within the State of Maryland, was carried to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and the opinion of the Court was 
pronounced by Chief Justice Marshall, that this act of Maryland was 
unconstitutional. This decision could probably be sustained only on the 
ground that the financial operations of the General Government were 
not subject to State taxation. The consequence of this decision was, that 
no protection could be afforded, by the several States to their citizens, 
against the destructive measures which the managers of the Bank might 
at any time pursue for the purpose of increasing their profits. 

The States of Ohio and Kentucky, which had been more severely 
scourged by the management of the Benk than perhaps any other part 
of the Union, were compelled, by the decision of this high tribunal, to 
forego the execution of the measures of redress adopted by their Legis- 
latures. It had been conclusively settled that the act of Congress char- 
tering the bank had conferred a privilege upon the stockholders pre- 
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cisely similar to the most valuable of all those enjoyed by the high no- 
bility of France, previous to the Revolution—that of imposing burdens 
at their pleasure upon their vassals, comprehending the greatest portion 
of the community, and at the same time be entirely exempted themselves 
from all legal taxes and contributions towards the maintenance of the 


public establishments of society. 

In the messages of Governor Slaughter, of Kentucky, and of Gover- 
nor Brown, of Ohio, to the Legislatures of these respective States, the 
evils brought upon their constituents by the operations of the Bank of 
the United States are set forth with great earnestness and force. These 
able documents contain authentic details on this subject, and are worthy 
of careful examination—but their great length prevents their introduc- 
tion here. ‘The condition of the currency at that period was laid before 
the Legislatures of most of the States by the Executive authorities. We 
can only find space for the introduction of two or three brief extracts, 
which will serve to show that we have not overstated the extent of the 
prevailing embarrassments. The following is from the message of 
Governor Jennings, of Indiana, of ninth December, 1818: 


on 

“The products of our soil, which form the basis of our public and private wealth, 
are unavoidably disposed of for a circulating medium, upon which, when applied 
to the payment of a debt due the United States, a loss must be sustained from five 
to ten per cent., and in this indirect but certain mode the hard earnings of the labo- 
rious and farming interests of the country is more exorbitantly taxed by a mere 
regulation adapted to the interest of the stockholders of the National Bank, aided 
with the power from the Treasury Department of preventing all other paper currency 
from being received in payments to the United States. The power which this Bank 
exercises over the payments to the United States’ Treasury has greatly involved 
those who have become debtors for lands, purchased under the general belief that the 
paper of solvent banks would continue to be accepted in discharge of such demands 
against them; but the operations of this institution prove its intention of gradually 
destroying the reputation of the State institutions, disenabling thereby those who 
are indebted to the United States to meet their payments in due time to avoid a 
heavy interest or forfeiture, which must result in immense sacrifices on their parts, 
and commensurate opportunities for speculation for those who can command funds 
which are receivable, unless Congress shall interfere in their behalf.” 


Governor Clinton, of New York, in his message of the sixth January, 
1819, refers to the currency at that period in these terms: 

“The embarrassments arising from the disordered State of the currency have in- 
creased, instead of diminishing, since I had the honor to address the Legislature on 
the subject. That the vast excess of paper above metallic currency, at least treble 
in amount, and the constant demand for the Jatter, have produced a siate of alarm 
and anxiety, and have created great distress not only in the mercantile cities, but in 
all the departments of productive industry; and unless efficient preventives are 
adopted, and suitable remedies applied, the evil will be in a state of progressive 
augmentation. ” 

Governor Brooks, of Massachusetts, expresses himself in more guarded 
terms; but the following extract from his message of the fourteenth 
January, 1819, shows with a sufficient clearness his opinion of the origin 
of the existing difficulties: 
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“If, under existing regulations, men engaged in commercial pursuits are seen to 
suffer embarrassment and distress, the causes must elsewhere be sought than in the 
laws. Trading without, or on artificial, capital is their too frequent origin. What 
agency the multiplication of banks and the consequent increase of bank paper may 
have had in occasioning perplexity and failure, I am not possessed of sufficient data 
to determine.” 

Extracts from cotemporary papers of the highest authenticity, showing 
the deep suffering of that period, might be given to the extent of vol- 
umes, were it necessary to exhibit more fully the fruits of the regulation 
of the currency by the Bank of the United States. 

But we proceed to an incidental subject which, within a few years, has 
occupied a large share of the public discussions in favor of the Bank. So 
much has been said upon the management of the domestic exchanges by 
the Bank, that it seems necessary to give a brief explanation on this 
subject. 

Previous to the 18th of July, 1817, none of the banks had undertaken 
to deal in exchange as a distinct and established branch of business. The 
exchanges between the various sections of the Union had been left to the 
management of individual merchants engaged in the supply of the con- 
stant demands for the products of the variety of soil, climate, and pursuits 
of the several States. The rates had been governed by the relative de- 
mand between the different cities, regulated, as before explained, by the 
extent of local depreciation. On the day last mentioned, a resolution was 
adopted by the Board of Directors of the Bank of the United States, 
organizing a system of dealing in domestic bills of exchange. Asa large 
amount of indebtedness to the great mercantile cities existed throughout 
the South and West, for the foreign goods carried thither, in consequence 
of the high prices which the affluence of paper had created, the notes 
issued by the branches in those sections were not only inadequate to 
meet the remittances required, but they came into the hands of those in- 
dividuals only who could obtain accommodations at those branches. On 
the organization of this system of exchange they were always ready to sell 
drafts. But instead of establishing fixed rates of exchange, the most arbi- 
trary and capricious management was constantly exhibited. The report 
of Mr. Spencer’s committee shows that one of the branches sold drafts on 
Philadelphia on one day at one per cent. advance, and on the next day at 
five per cent., without the slightest apparent reason for this great change of 
premium. The fluctuations of rate throughout the South and West were 
continual; and as the embarrassment of the Bank thickened, the exchanges 
grew more and more disordered. Kiting was encouraged to an enormous 
extent, and the losses incurred by the bank two or three years ago by the 
failure of Josephs in New York, and the Hermans of New Orleans, be- 
tween whom this practice had been extensively carried on, form but a small 
item of the immense sacrifices incurred by the Bank in carrying on its ficti- 
tious exchanges, for the purpose of impressing the public with a belief of 
its vast utility to the mutual transactions between different sections of the 
country ; while in fact the real exchanges were frequently kept in artifi- 
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cial derangement, for the purpose of deriving profit from them, to the 
great injury of the mercantile communications based upon actual trans. 
actions. 

In July, 1818, the amount of the loans, discounts, and domestic bills 
of exchange of the Bank, as shown by its returns, was $41,458,985. Be- 
sides this, balances were due from the State banks amounting to 
$2,463,064, and it held the notes of State banks to the amount of 
$2,398,698. The immense inflation which this result of eighteen months’ 
operation indicates, connected with the fact that the local banks in every 
section of the Union had been encouraged to expand by the policy of the 
Bank, will sufficiently account for the fact stated by the directors of the 
Bank, that Spanish milled dollars bore a premium cf ten per cent., and 
that other metallic currency was ata premium for export. More than 
its whole capital had been taken from the branch at Boston, which ap- 
peared to be a creditor on the books of the bank, and nearly the entire 
capital of the branch at New York had been also taken. 'The means of 
the bank had been mainly distributed in the South and West ; and the 
only mode of averting its overthrow was that immediate and extensive 
curtailment of its accommodations, which, falling principally upon the 
other banks and on its business paper, occasioned those scenes of distress 
and disaster to which we have alluded. Various projects were sug- 
gested by the speculators interested in maintaining the expansion of the 
currency, for jeopardizing the general security still further for their advan- 
tage. The favorite plan was the same lately renewed in some of the 
newspapers owned by the present Bank to make paper a tender 
by law, by ordering an issue of Treasury notes, to be supplied to 
the banks upon certain conditions, and to be used by them as a substitute 
for gold and silver. But no member of Congress was found willing to 
hazard the odium of proposing this plan in the face of his oath to support 
the Constitution. Instead of this profligate scheme, the banks proposed 
to prohibit the export of gold and silver, as an indirect mode of sanction- 
ing the suspension of specie payments. Mr. Crawford, then Secretary 
of the Treasury, being called on for his opinion of the expediency of this 
measure, on the 29th December, 1818, explained his objections to it. 

** We are compelled, he says, under existing circumstances, to continue a paper 
currency, founded on a metallic basis, with all its liability to sudden and violent 
fluctuations, aggravated by the circumstanze that more than twenty different sove- 
reigntics claim and exercise the right of increasing, ad livitum, that currency 
through the instrumentality of banking institutions.” . . . . “Our only remedy is 
to enforce redemption in specie. This can most certainly be effected by consider- 
ing and punishing, as an act of bankruptcy, any attempt on the part of a bank to 
circulate its notes while it refuses to redeem them.” 

The occasion for this suggestion of a bankrupt law to enforce the re- 
demption in specie of the paper currency of the banks, proves conclu- 
sively that the Bank of the United States, after regulating the currency 
for two years, had reduced the practical measure of value to a similar 
condition of disorder and confusion as led Congress to charter this cor- 
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poration, instead of pursuing the recommendation contained in the Report 
of Mr. Dallas, of the 19th March, 1816, “to subject all banks and bank- 
ers, failing to pay their notes according to the terms of the contract, to a 
seizure of their estates and effects for the benefit of their creditors, as in 
a case of legal bankruptcy.” Persons who have rioted for years in plun- 
der, whether extorted by force or false pretences, are apt to dislike “this 
idea of paying back.” To avoid such a catastrophe as the redemption of 
paper currency would produce upon the fortunes of those who enjoyed 
the irresponsible power of creating it at pleasure, the same influence was 
then powerfully exerted, as has at all times prevented the adoption of the 
only efficient remedy within the power of Congress for those periodi- 
cal visitations of panic, and distress, which afflict the people through- 
out at their relations, whenever the designs of the great paper-money 
power are to be promoted. Neither Mr. Crawford nor Mr. Dallas can 
be regarded as inimical to banks, acting within the sphere of their legiti- 
mate commercial operations. The arbitrary control of all payments 
made for the support of the Government, both of the States and the 
Union. together with the irresponsible monopoly of the practical mea- 
sure of value for all the transactions of the community, had tempted the 
managers of the banks to increase their profits by abusing the confi- 
dence placed in them by a credulous community. Absolute power never 
fails to corrupt the fairest understanding and pollute the purest heart. 
While immense fortunes could be realized without the slightest exer- 
cise of skill or industry, it would be expecting too much from those 
whom the laws had shielded with perfect impunity for all frauds upon 
the community at large, to expect a rigid regard to the welfare of others 
to be pursued in their measures for regulating the currency. These 
individuals could make money plentiful or scarce at their pleasure. They 
accordingly enjoyed the most perfect command over the prices of every 
thing. Whenever their profits would be promoted by supporting or 
enhancing existing prices, they were invariably tempted to inflate the 
currency to the point of explosion. Then commenced the process which 
shows the hostility of Philadelphia banking to true credit. Merchants 
who had been furnished with accommodations, forming the basis 
of large operations, were at once compelled to pay up their loans. 
Other banks were compelled to pursue the same course by sudden and 
extensive demands upon them for specie. If the expansion happened to 
be general, and of long duration, the high price of specie had, in the 
mean time, led to its exportation, and the banks dishonored their obliga- 
tions without compunction or remorse. Frequently this dishonor has 
been confined to particular banks or certain sections of the country where 
over-trading had been most rife—occasionally it has been general 
throughout the country. Whenever it has occurred, its tendency has 
been to weaken the influence of the managers of the banks. The struggle 
made by them within a year or two to sustain the enormous monopolies 
of the necessaries of life, which have produced so much privation and 
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suffering among large classes of the community, have enlightened the 
understandings of more individuals as to the true nature of their arbitrary 
power, than any abstract reasoning which could reach the minds of the 
people at large. So clearly have the indications of this increased intelli- 
gence of the true consequences of Philadelphia banking upon the com- 
fort of the mass of society been manifested, that the views of the most 
prudent and judicious among the managers of the banks have recently 
undergone a great improvement. Another suspension of specie pay- 
ments will not be rashly ventured. But the banks, from their precarious 
dependence upon the state of foreign markets, as their profits are wholly 
derived from the excess of paper beyond the level of metallic currency, 
are daily exposed to a drain of specie by the creation of balances abroaa, 
arising from an excess of importations beyond the value of our exports 
Should the prices of our staples materially fall in England, and the 
increasing glut and the low prices of her manufactures at home induce 
the transmission of large amounts to our markets to be sold for what 
they will fetch, in order to relieve the pressure which now prevails in 
her manufacturing marts, what can prevent such an exportation of spe- 
cie as will lead to another explosion? A very slight elevation of the 
rate of foreign exchange beyond its present market price will inevitably 
produce another suspension more or less extensive by the banks. Should 
it again occur without the previous adoption of adequate measures for 
protecting the sound banks, and the community at large, from the incal- 
culable losses and inconveniences created by the late suspension, we fear 
that the melancholy scenes produced by the flagrant failure of the Bank 
of Maryland will furnish but a feeble specimen of the feelings of an out- 
raged people. The thoughtless cupidity and the overpowering influence 
of many of the banks have duced the Legislatures of several of the 
States to sanction a far greater circulation of small notes than has ever 
before been thrown upon the community since 1819. The occasion for 
the interposition of Congress for the general protection of the community, 
in the mode pointed out by Messrs. Crawford and Dallas, has become 
more imminent than at any period since that time. No other mode will 
efficiently restrain the banks and bankers within their proper sphere of 
duty, under the temptations which it is so difficult for human nature to 
resist. It has become the only security for the subsistence of large 
classes of society who have becn so wantonly and repeatedly plundered 
of their hard earnings. ‘This measure is imperiously required for the 
preservation of the public peace among the easily inflamed population of 
our large cities. Should another suspension of specie payments by the 
banks occur, who will answer for the forbearance of the masses? Ought 
our legislators to rest assured that the people will again find themselves 
cheated and trampled on, without means of lawful redress, with perfect 
equanimity and resignation? When the laws will not afford protection 
to the citizen in the enjoyment of his dearest rights, human feelings 
impel him, by an irresistible impulse, to endeavor to vindicate them ; and 
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when multitudes are roused by the deepest injuries, they are unfortunately 
prone to adopt such measures as moderation and calm judgment will 
rarely sustain. No masters are so tyrannical as want and desperation 
They will be obeyed at all hazards. Those individuals who wantonly 
plunge thousands in distress and suffering, for the gratification of their 
avarice, ought to consider that outrages upon the rights of property and 
common honesty cannot always be repeated with impunity. Justice 
requires that banks who enjoy immense profits from the labor of the com- 
munity, by the circulation as money of their paper currency, should be 
compelled to redeem it on demand at whatever cost. Unless this cardinal 
principle is maintained by the most efficient and summary provisions, 
both public and private faith are exposed to a common destruction by the 
caprice and cupidity of corporate bodies, who are not punishable by law, 
and whose managers have been too often tempted to wantonly break 
down the most sacred barriers of public security for the sake of realizing 
immediate gain. 

In our former article on this subject, as well asin that upon the 
“ Causes of Poverty” in our May number, we attempted to illustrate the 
uniform effects of a sudden superabundance of currency, by showing the 
consequences of the great influx of metallic currency upon the existing 
state of society in Europe, which resulted from the vast acquisition of the 
precious metals by Spain in the early part of the sixteenth century, from 
her discoveries and conquests in America. The enormous enhancement 
of prices throughout all the countries of Europe, whither this new supply 
of currency was carried by commerce and manufactures, produced poverty 
and suffering among all classes whose subsistence depended on wages 
and fixed incomes. It was shown to have given occasion to the great 
curse of modern society—being at once both the cause and consequence 
of demoralization—pauper laws. These laws were not, however, the 
sole evidence of the general disorganization of the social system produced 
by the superabundance of currency. It is an interesting fact, that the same 
edict of the Emperor Charles V., the hereditary Sovereign of the Nether- 
lands, which established the pauper system in that country in 1531, also 
for the first time placed fraudulent bankruptcy in the list of penal offences, 
and enacted provisions for its efficient detection and punishment. Eng- 
land, ten years afterwards, was compelled to follow the example of this 
great commercial and manufacturing country. The preamble of the 
statute, fourth chapter of 34 Henry VIIL., entitled “ An act against such 
persons as make bankrupt,” sets forth: 

«¢ Where divers and sundry persons, craftily obtaining into their hands great sub- 
stance of other mens’ goods, do suddenly flee to parts unknown, or keep their houses, 
not minding to pay or restore to any their creditors their debts and duties, but at 
their own wills and pleasures consume the substance obtained by credit of other 
men, for their own pleasure and delicate living, against all reason, equity, and good 
conscience,—”’ 
and goes on to provide for a summary seizure of their property for the 

voL. VI. NO. xx—aueusT, 1839. H 
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benefit of their creditors, as well as their personal punishment. This act 
is the foundation of the present bankrupt laws of England. 

The coincidence of origin, among the most commercial people in 
Europe, of poor laws and bankrupt laws, and the causes which rendered 
them essential for the preservation of good order and good faith, presents 
an ample occasion for meditation on the part of all, who regard the general 
prevalence of the means of comfortable living among our citizens as essen- 
tial to the preservation of our system of self-government. It is obvious 
to every observer, that the progress of poverty among the industrious 
classes, and of frauds among commercial men, have increased in propor- 
tion with the control exercised by the irresponsible managers of paper 
currency over the productive interests of the country. This has arisen 
from their often repeated experiments of suddenly increasing the circu- 
lating medium, and, of course, enhancing prices to an extent vastly more 
destructive, from the facility with which paper currency is created and 
monopolized, than could be practicable with a metallic currency alone. 
Soon after Philadelphia Banking was fastened upon this country, mer- 
cantile frauds became so prevalent and alarming, as to induce the mer- 
chants themselves, for their own protection, to procure the passage by 
Congress of a general bankrupt law after the English model. Its ope- 
ration was found to be so dilatory as well as unequal, that soon after Mr. 
Jefferson became President it was repealed. Since that time, most of the 
States have enacted provisions to secure the property of bankrupts for the 
benefit of their creditors, and—what is of tenfold more importance under 
the precarious tenure of property which Philadelphia Banking has in- 
troduced—to provide for the discharge of debtors upon the surrender of 
their estates. In point of fact, the gambling speculations which the paper 
system has encouraged, and the facilities for the concealment of property 
beyond the reach of creditors which it affords, have reached such a pitch 
as to have impaired the value of the best commercial obligations to an 
extent which renders it often impossible to raise money upon them but 
by the most ruinous sacrifices. The destruction of all true mercantile 
credit by the operation of paper currency will evidently soon arrive, 
unless effectually checked. 

The views, which generally prevail with regard to the propriety of 
leaving all subjects of ordinary municipal regulations to be managed 
by the States exclusively, now make it probably expedient to leave mer- 
cantile insolvency to their jurisdiction. The Constitution has, how- 
ever, invested Congress with ample power over this subject. Banks 
and bankers form a category upon which the exercise of this power 
seems to be indispensable, so long as they are permitted to manufacture 
currency, the uniform equivalency of which with specie is essential 
to the highest interests of the whole Union. It has been found in 
practice impossible to induce the local Legislatures to enforce this equi- 
valency. The consequence has been the enormous discordance in the 
rates of domestic exchanges, which is constantly producing the most inju- 
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rious effects upon the commercial intercourse between the different sec- 
tions of the country. Nothing short of such a bankrupt Jaw as was pre- 
posed by Messrs. Dallas and Crawford, and its rigid enforcement, will 
protect the community from the manifold evils of a redundant currency. 
The race of competition for inordinate profits among the banks is too 
ardent to be restrained within the limits necessary to protect the holders 
of their currency from continual losses and privations, by any other 
practicable and lawful mode. Our experience of the operation of the 
Bank of the United States, from the commencement to the close of its 
unfortunate domination, has proved it to be a gross aggravation of the 
evil, instead of its remedy. This institution was in full blast when Mr. 
Crawford recommended the bankrupt law—and its overpowering influ- 
ence probably prevented the adoption of this salutary measure. 

To return to the substitute proposed by the supporters of the Bank— 
the Finance Committees, both of the Senate and House, reported against 
the proposition. Mr. Lowndes from the latter, in his report of 26th 
January, 1819, says: 

‘If a combination of banks can close their vaults whenever the public interest 
may seem to require it, the best limitation upon issues of paper is destroyed, and 
the stability of our currency and the execution of contracts have no higher security 
than the public spirit and disinterestedness of their directors.” 

Had Congress then proceeded to enact a bankrupt law for the manu- 
facturers of paper currency, as suggested by Mr. Crawford, the country 
would not have been visited so repeatedly with similar disasters. It 
would have afforded equal security to the sound and well-managed banks 
as to the public interests. 

In the annual report on the finances made by the Secretary of the 
Treasury (Mr. Crawford) on the 1st December, 1820, the result of the 
“ regulation of the currency” by the Bank of the United States during 
the four preceding years is summed up in the following language: 

« All notes ( of the Bank of the United States ) issued south and west of Wash- 
ington have, in consequence of the state of exchange between these places and the 
commercial cities to the east of this place, centred in those cities. The Bank has, 
consequently, found itself constrained to direct those branches to refuse to issue 
their notes, even upon a deposite of specie. The effect of these causes combined 
has been the exclusion from circulation, in all the States west and south of the seat 


of government, of the notes of the Bank of the United States and its offices. In 
several of those States there is no sound paper circulation.” 


The facts we have given, for the purpose of showing the consequences 
of the “central control” exercised by the Bank of the United States over 
the currency and the domestic exchanges of the Union, have been drawn, 
as our readers will have perceived, from the most authentic sources. The 
official statements of the affairs of the bank have afforded us the data for 
explaining its movements, and the official communications of responsible 
public officers have furnished us with their results. We have adopted this 
course at the hazard of becoming tedious, from a wish to illustrate the 
operations of the Bank in regulating the currency, not by theoretic argu- 
ment, but incontestable facts, so clear and conclusive, as to sweep out of 
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every reflecting mind all vestiges of doubt as to the folly of surrendering 
the most important interests of the community to the irresponsible manage- 
ment of a few individuals, to be regulated after their own short-sighted 
views of immediate advantage. 

By the Report of Mr. Crawford just quoted, it appears that the Bank, 
after running riot with the productive and industrial pursuits of the Union 
for four years, had succeeded in expelling all sound currency from circu- 
lation throughout a great portion of the Union. It had drawn their specie 
from the Western and Southwestern States, and had caused the suspension 
of nearly the whole of their banks. The banks of the Southern Atlantic 
States had not been wholly destroyed, but by constant and heavy drains 
of specie they had been restricted to the narrowest possible sphere of 
operation. The artificial inflation of prices, from the previous abundance 
of paper currency, had created a great demand for specie to he exported, 
in order to purchase commodities abroad at rates which would afford 
enormous profits under the existing scale of prices here. The immuta- 
ble laws of commerce compel the exportation of currency from any 
country whenever a plethora exists, to places where money is compara- 
tively scarcer and more valuable, in order to preserve the natural equili- 
brium. As bank paper is of no value abroad, the gold and silver must 
of necessity be sent. Had Congress passed the law prohibiting this 
export, as desired by the managers of the Bank, it would have availed 
nothing in resisting the natural tide of commerce. The experience of 
Spain—and indeed of all countries that have endeavored to prevent the 
efflux of gold and silver by law—shows the futility of the attempt. 

After temporizing with the evils brought upon the country and the 
Bank by its lavish issues of paper, which finally reduced the great regu- 
lator to the verge of ruin, its managers were compelled to stop the expor- 
tation of specie by the only effectual mode—that of forcing down prices. 
This could only be done by producing a scarcity of currency. As its 
salvation depx nded upon speedily turning the current of the precious 
metals towards this country, its measures to effect this object were so 
indiscriminate and violent, that, according to Mr. Crawford, the branches 
were directed to refuse its notes in exchange for specie, lest these notes 
should be transmitted to the mercantile citics, and thus counteract its 
vital purpose. 

Our exposition of the operations of the Bank will probably strike an 
experienced mind with more force in the shape of the results produced 
upon its dividends during the first seven years. The very first year of 
its operation they were eight per cent. The consequences of its mono 
polizing policy began to be felt the following year, when it divided but 
six per cent. During 1819 and 1820 no dividends were made—the 
losses having absorbed all the profits. In 1821, they were four per 
cent.—and in 1822 and 1823, they were five per cent. each year. By 
inflating the cotton speculations of 1824, which had nearly caused 
suspension, an attempt was made to enhance the profits of the stock at 
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the expense of the merchants and planters, which succeeded as similar 
expedients have since done. 

To those who have carefully considered the agency of the Bank of the 
United States in aggravating and sustaining the vast expansion of paper 
currency in 1817 and 1818, and the destructive results which subsequently 
followed, it must appear extraordinary, that any individual of common 
sagacity should propose the repetition of this policy as the specific relief 
for the evils arising from the inordinate expansion of the Bank during the 
first six months of 1835. That a distinguished individual of Kentucky— 
upon the citizens of which, the disastrous consequences of this manage- 
ment produced an extent of privation which threatened to arrest the course 
of justice, and break up the very foundations of civilized society—should 
have proposed the charter of a National Bank as a remedy for these evils, 
is still more surprising. Such a bank, from all former experience, might 
have operated as a temporary palliative, by shifting the burden of 
indebtedness from the mercantile and speculating to the productive and 
industrious classes. The revulsion might have been soothed for the 
moment, only to break out with tenfold severity, involving and distracting 
the healthy action of the whole community. The burden of debt con- 
tracted under a circulating medium, expanded two or threefold beyond 
the necessities of legitimate commerce, might have been diffused by this 
process throughout the whole social system, and laid the foundations of 
future disorder and general disorganization. At this distance of time, we 
are hardly able to realize the extent of devastation which this operation 
produced on the former occasion. Instead of suffering the speculators to 
pay off their debts by bankruptcy, which might have jeopardized the 
profits of those who had stimulated and encouraged the preposterous 
speculations of that day, the increased expansion of the Nationa] Bank, 
and the receipt of its paper into the National Treasury, enabled the irre- 
sponsible managers of that great political machine to sustain the specu- 
lators until the whole community was involved, and then to produce a 
scarcity of currency so severe and universal as to render the sale of pro- 
perty for cash almost impossible, at whatever sacrifice. Merchants, 
manufacturers, and farmers, who had previously been regarded as stable 
beyond doubt or question, became at once the unsuspecting victims of this 
sudden change of the measure of value. Few mercantile establishments 
could stand against such a transition. The enormous importations of 
foreign commodities, induced by high prices under the previous abundance 
of money, were compelled to be sacrificed at rates which prevented all 
competition on the part of our manufacturers, and prostratcd them in every 
part of the Union. The planters and farmers every where found them- 
selves overwhelmed with debts, while their produce was totally unsale- 
able. No foresight or precaution had enabled individuals engaged in 
active business to support themselves under such a shock—because they 
were wholly unconscious of the operation of measures which were 
imperceptibly involving them in ruin. As we have explained in a 
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former part of the present article, the condition of those who had been 
really men of property was more desperate than that of mere adventurers 
without capital. 

The recent experience of extensive regions of the Union will ampl) 
illustrate the infatuation which had pervaded the whole country previous 
to this sudden collapse in the operations of the Bank of the United States 
Those who manifested the greatest earnestness for its re-charter as the 
only efficient relief from the consequences of the speculations excited by 
its management throughout the country in 1835 and 1836, may eontem- 
plate what would have been the general result, by considering the present 
situation of a single State where the power of the Bank has been irre- 
sistible, and where the specific relief was prescribed and administered 
under its direct influence. Mississippi is undoubtedly one of the wealthiest 
States in the Union, so far as regards the natural fertility of her soil—the 
the abundance and value of her staple products—and the energy and 
industry of her population. Such a victim was deemed worthy of the 
most elaborate intrigues of the managers of Philadelphia Banking. Her 
citizens were seduced into excessive enterprises by profuse accommoda- 
tions furnished by the Bank of the United States, and its dependent 
institutions. Immense sums were invested in plantations and fixed im- 
provements, as well as stock, under the most sanguine expectations of 
realizing sufficient profits in a short time, not only to pay off the debts 
thus lavishly incurred—but to leave large fortunes to the borrowers 
The sudden fall of cotton in 1837, rendered it impossible for them to meet 
their engagements. The local banks suspended with a vast amount of 
obligations outstanding. Nearly every citizen in the State had become 
deeply involved, and all were importunate for relief. The Legislature 
readily acceded to the plans evidently suggested from Philadelphia, of 
which we can only give the results in general terms. A great Bank was 
chartered, the authorized capital of which was fifteen millions of dollars of 
State bonds, bearing interest payable at Philadelphia, New York, or Lon 
don. The law provided, with great apparent caution, that these bonds 
should be sold only for specie, in order to form the basis of operations suffi- 
ciently extensive to restore credit throughout the State. No offers were 
made for these bonds within the terms ofthe law. It had happened, how- 
ever, that the vast transactions of the Bank of the United States in that quar 
ter had brought within its control claims against the banks of Mississipp: 
tothe amount of several millions of dollars. They were induced to pro- 
claim a resumption of specie payments, under the expectation, if not direct 
assurance, that their principal creditor would not press for payment, 
but would accept interest on its debts, following its previous course 
in 1817 in this respect. The claims upon them accordingly became 
cash, in the phraseology of Philadelphia Banking, and about five mil 
lions of the State bonds, from which the capital of the Union Bank 
was to be derived, were exchanged for them at par, as so much specie 
under the terms of the law. Instead of the basis of healthy currency 
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which was to diffuse vigor and credit into all the channels of business, 
the new Bank got nothing but the paper of the other banks, which 
immediately suspended a second time, and at once transmuted its specie 
capital into shin-plasters, bearing a discount of from ten to fifty per 
cent. By this brilliant stroke of financial skill, the currency of the State 
became more depreciated than ever. The new Bank, with all the other 
banks of the State, immediately increased to an enormous extent that 
mighty torrent of paper which had previously overflowed the channels 
of circulation, by entering largely into the purchase of cotton after the 
example of the Bank of the United States. The productive interests of 
the State have become doubly and triply embarrassed by this great mea- 
sure of relief. The increase of the State debt for this object, the whole 
amount of which now authorized is about twenty-two nuillions of dollars— 
for other banks and corporations had befvre this experiment derived their 
principal capital from the credit of the State—has created great uneasiness 
among the fewmen of property left. This debt constitutes a mortgage upon 
their estates, the charge of which, comprising interest, difference of ex- 
change, expenses of management, &c., cannot fall far short of two millions 
of dollars a year. Besides this permanent burden upon its resources and in- 
dustry, incalculable sacrifices are inflicted upon the citizens of the State at 
large by the depreciation of the currency, and the interest required to be 
paid to the banks for the loan of their paper. The situation of Mississippi, 
with a population comprising less than 40,000 voters, now furnishes an 
example, fraught with instruction to the rest of the Union on the subject 
of paper currency and State debts. From recent movements, it seems not 
improbable that important information may be also furnished to the spe- 
culators in State bonds, by testing the constitutionality of the immense 
incumbrance attempted to be imposed on this State by the fraudulent sale 
of its “ Bills of Credit,” in the manner we have described. 

We might also refer to Michigan as another instance of a great, pro- 
ductive, and enterprising State, seduced into appalling embarrassments by 
the affluence of paper currency. In order to furnish means for liquidat- 
ing the indebtedness of her citizens to one another, growing out of the 
universal rage for speculation which had pervaded the whole State during 
the period of delusive prosperity, to which we have referred, her Legis- 
lature thought proper, aftert ne suspension of 1837, to adopt the system 
of Free Banking which has been so zealously recommended by the 
Philadelphia paper-money school. We took occasion, in the article in 
our Number of February last, to show that this system, unless accompanied 
with rigid and effectual provisions for the redemption of its currency, was 
only another name for Free Swindling. The result of this unfortunate 
experiment has been to plunge the whoie State into the deepest disaster 
and embarrassment. For the purpose of retrieving her finances, a great 
Bank has been recently established on the credit of the State—with what 
success, time only can determine. 

We have referred to these instances only with the design to illustrate 
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the consecuences of attempting to cure the evils produced by a super- 
abundance of paper currency, by such expedients for increasing it as 
were adopted by Congress in 1816, and proposed again in 1837. Over- 
excitement is invariably succeeded by exhaustion, which artificial stimulus 
makes still more oppressive. We shall be fortunate if we now escape 
with only the suffering resulting from our own excesses. But we are 
already so deeply indebted to England, and the glutted state of her 
cloth-halls, and the present distress of her laboring population expose 
our markets to be flooded with her manufactures sent hither for sale at 
any sacrifice, that our artificial system of currency is in constant jeo- 
pardy, even under the most upright and prudent management. Having 
authorized individuals engaged in the most extensive transactions for 
their own profit, to create a currency at their pleasure, which has 
become the practical measure of value, its credit is exposed to destruction 
equally from their temptations as their blunders. In how many instances 
do the rise and fall of prices involve their whole property? To sup- 
pose that any men, however strong their desire to act fairly by the com- 
munity, can under such circumstances hold the balance with perfect 
impartiality, is preposterous. Besides, the conflict in the minds of indi- 
viduals whose education and pursuits have been wholly directed to the 
acquisition of gain, between their duty to the community on one hand, 
and their own private interests on the other, cannot be expected to be 
doubtful. 

During the revulsion of 1819, the highest interests of the whole com- 
munity had been surrendered to the arbitrary control of a few indivi- 
duals, whom the merchants and manufacturers had a short time before 
regarded as their greatest benefactors. Even after the consequences of 
the previous expansion had involved the merchants and manufacturers in 
ruin, few of either class ventured to utter a complaint of the manage- 
ment of the Bank of the United States. Its directors were provided 
at that time with as many pretexts for throwing the odium of the calam- 
ities their measures had preduced upon the Government, as they have 
found necessary or expedient to put into circulation at any time since. 
One of the charges made at that period deserves to be commemorated 
as the original instance of the “tyranny of the Government.” About 
eleven millions of dollars of the public debt had been subscribed to the 
capital stock of the Bank, under the provisions of its charter. The 
country was so bare of foreign goods at the close of the war, that the 
immense importations of 1816, with the high rate of duties, brought an 
immense sum into the Treasury when the bonds became due. Within 
a short time after the Bank went into operation, the public money de- 
posited, beyond the amount required for current expenditures, was ade- 
quate to the redemption of this debt. The Secretary of the Treasury, 
with a proper regard to the public interests, and in execution of the law, 
ordered the debt to be discharged with the surplus deposites. ‘This was 
complained of as an act of oppression on the part of the Government, 
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so severe as to justify the subsequent profligacy of the Bank. The 
directors alleged in substance, that, being deprived of the profits which 
they ought to have enjoyed from loaning this public money, while at the 
same time receiving interest upon the public debt, they were able to 
realize the just expectations of the stockholders, and meet the wants of 
the commercial community, only by throwing into circulation an im- 
mense amount of the currency of the Bank. The Government was 
responsible for the disastrous speculations excited by the Bank in order to 
make its anticipated profits, because it was not permitted to draw double 
interest from the public. This pretext was the precise converse of that 
promulgated on the removal of half this amount of public deposites from 
the Bank in 1833; but however contradictory or ridiculous, the mer- 
chants dependent on its operations have never failed to be satisfied with 
the reasons for involving them in disasters which have been at any time 
suggested from that quarter. 

At the crisis under consideration, another and more general ex- 
planation of the universal distress and exhaustion into which our 
agricultural and manufacturing interests were prostrated was urged 
throughout the country, which was not so well adapted to the views 
of the importing merchants. The depressed and indebted condition 
of all industrial employments was ascribed to the determination of 
foreigners to ruin our manufactures, by flooding the country with cheap 
goods, and refusing to take the products of our country in payment. The 
corn laws of England were paraded before the people by distinguished 
demagogues, as conclusive proof of this fact. England was held up as 
an aggressor of our rights. The leading advocates of the paper money 
policy contended that increased restrictions upon commerce were essen- 
tial to protect our independence. It was not then proposed, as has been 
recently done, to get up another bank for the purpose of fighting against 
the Bank of England; for, unfortunately, the prosperity of the people 
of the Union was at that time crushed between these great paper mono- 
polies. The battle cry was raised against the restrictive system of Eng- 
land, which was only to be overthrown by shackling our own commerce. 
The tables of Congress were loaded with petitions, setting forth in glow- 
ing language the universal distress brought upon the country by permit- 
ting the importation and sale of foreign goods. Our manufactures, it 
was alleged, had been crippled by the cheap products of foreigners, and 
our banks had been ruined by the exportation of specie to pay for them. 
An increased tariff was the only remedy which could save the country 
from destruction, aided by a prohibitory duty on the sales of all foreign 
zoods at auction. 

In the history of this country for a century past, there has probably 
occurred no period of five consecutive years during which the whole 
population were visited with such extreme suffering as in 1819, 1820, 
1821, 1822, and 1823. Particular sections undoubtedly suffered much 
more severely during the war of the revolution; but the prostration of 
industry, the pressure of debt, and the general stagnation of every kind 
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of enterprise, was probably at no time so universal and appalling. Under 
these circumstances, the tariff of 1824 was passed by Congress, as a 
measure of relief. It was opposed of course by all commercial men of 
information, on grounds of general impolicy. It was most zealously 
resisted by the southern States, as imposing a tax upon the manufactures 
consumed by them for the benefit of the north, as well as on the ground 
that Congress possessed no right, by the constitution, to impose a protec- 
tive duty of any kind. The most judicious and influential among the 
Northern manufacturers were also opposed to this measure, justly 
regarding it at that time as a political hobby, which had been mounted 
by unscrupulous politicians under the pretext of sustaining our manufac- 
tures against those of England. Soon after the shock of 1819, the sud- 
denness of which had prostrated many establishments, the diminution of 
the currency had enabled them to surmount their temporary embarrass- 
ments, and to furnish the country with their goods at prices which 
afforded the most satisfactory profits. The most sagacious among the 
manufacturers could not fail to perceive that any legislative interference 
with the great laws of demand and supply would eventually produce 
the most destructive results upon their permanent interests. This unto- 
ward measure was carried wholly by the power of the grain-growing 
States, which had been incited by long continued declamations against 
the English corn laws, to a strong feeling against her policy, which it was 
ridiculously alleged had drained the country of its specie. The Journals 
of Congress show that the vote of the Eastern States, the principal seat 
of our manufacturing industry at that time, was more than two to one 
against the tariff of 1824—the Representatives of New Hampshire, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, being ten in favor 
to twenty-four against it—while the votes of Vermont, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
Missouri, were ninety-four in its favor, and only nine against it. The 
Southern and Southwestern States went almost unanimously in opposi- 
tion to this measure—their vote being seventy against it to six in its 
favor. The names of the Eastern members who voted against this tariff 
indicate the hostility of the manufacturers to its provisions. 

No one can peruse the volumes of debates which have from time to 
time taken place on this long agitated topic, without being struck with 
astonishment that the source of the real burdens which have so long 
oppressed the staple-producing States should not have been clearly per- 
ceived by their intelligent statesmen. We explained in our first article 
the inseparable connection between a redundant paper currency and 
restrictive legislation in favor of our manufacturers. The same rea- 
soning applies to the production of any agricultural staple for expor- 
tation, the only difference being that the one finds its principal market 
at home, and the other abroad. The prosperity of both equally de- 
pends upon the cheapness with which their products can be brought to 
market at a profit. If foreign producers can undersell either to advan- 
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tage, they thrive at our expense. The increase of the cost of production 
is the greatest evil. This is not, except in peculiar cases counterbalanced 
by increased price, since it is the price in foreign markets, and not our 
own, which regulates the profits both of manufacturers and planters 

Their interests, therefore, seem to be identical in preventing the fluctu- 
ation of currency beyond the metallic level. The hazard of producing 
their commodities under a paper currency has obviously kept both in 
subjection. There is only one permanent remedy for the precarious con- 
dition of both, and that is, the equal and efficient protection afforded by a 
metallic currency, liable to no control but the universal laws of trade. Our 
manufacturers and planters, under such a currency, might bid defiance 
to the mismanagement of the Bank of England, or any other paper 
coiners in any quarter of the world where the people might be blind and 
thoughtless enough to suffer a few irresponsible individuals to create the 
general measure of value from nonentity, and loan it for their own profit. 
The cost of production under a metallic currency would become stable, 
instead of being increased and diminished, by the caprice or cupidity of 
paper money speculators either in Philadelphia or London. We have 
repeatedly seen subsistence enhanced by the maneuvres of these paper 
coiners towards each other, until the cultivator found it impossible to 
sell his crops without loss, and the manufacturer discovered it to be 
equally impossible to find a market for his wares at their cost. They 
must both be exposed to ruin, while prices and expenses here are 
governed by a false and fictitious currency. 

These leading classes whose industry creates the principal addition 
yearly made to our real wealth, have not alone been impoverished by 
this artificial system which enables its managers to extort interest not 
only upon the debts due to them, but upon the amount of their own ob- 
ligations to the community. The merchants themselves have suffered, 
not only from the uncertainty of transacting business with a medium con- 
tinually fluctuating in value in different sections of the country, but from 
the improvidence and contagious recklessness with which all mercantile 
affairs have been managed in most sections of the country. This evil 
has been visited with great severity upon the leading houses of New York 
and Philadelphia. The merchants of many other sections have suffered 
under the great centralizing influence which Philadelphia Banking has 
gradually created, and carried into effect in every section of the land, 
while the merchants of these great marts, which have been thus made the 
focus of all mercantile affairs, have not derived a corresponding benefit 
from this concentration. It is impossible for them to become sufficiently 
acquainted with the character and property of the vast numbers of pur- 
chasers who flock thither from every section of the Union, to be able to 
discriminate between those who are worthy of credit and who are not. 
A great proportion of their profits, and not unfrequently of their capital, 
is absorbed in bad debts. Those who are able to pay are inevitably 
made to suffer for the profligacy of those who are totally worthless. 
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Had mercantile business been conducted upon the principles which 
formerly prevailed, commerce would have been more equally distributed 
among the different sections of the Union, and would be incalculably 
more stable, secure, and profitable in the long run, to every part of the 
country. The arbitrary control over the currency which has been 
concentrated by Philadelphia Banking, has accordingly produced a train 
of consequences which are beginning to attract great attention, though 
the efficient causes have as yet been little regarded. The Southern 
Commercial Convention, composed of individuals of great experience 
and ability, has lately published an address, in which the origin of the 
state of things described as their principal grievance is strangely over- 
looked. They say: 

“The evil complained of is, that the southern and southwestern States, while 
producing nearly three-fourths of the domestic export of the Union, import scarcely 
one-tenth of the merchandize received in exchange for them. The foreign com- 
merce, which derives its existence from the productions of our industry, (and which 
is the unfailing source of much wealth to others,) is carried on by the citizens of 
other States, causing their cities to flourish, while ours have been falling into 
decay.” 

Now nothing can be more evident than that this transfer of the com- 
mercial control over the interests of the South and Southwest from their 
own cities to the great focus of paper currency, and which has equally 
affected most other sections of the Union, is, in a great degree, to be attri- 
buted to the centralizing influence of the “ Credit System.” So far from 
the creation of new banks affording a remedy, as seems to be the opinion 
of this convention, the increase of these institutions is, with truth, regarded 
by the managers of Philadelphia Banking as the most efficient mode of 
extending and perpetuating their power. They have constantly endea- 
vored to increase these institutions every where, North, South, East and 
West. They have taken the stock of whole corporations in many in- 
stances—and in more, have become the proprietors of such large amounts 
as to elect officers and direct measures. ‘They perfectly understand that 
new banks, by driving all specie from circulation within their sphere, 
inevitably became tributary to their operations. ‘This is the only mode 
by which these banks can sustain their credit, which is the source of their 
profits. From the relations which exist between Philadelphia Banking 
and the similar system which prevails in England, this central power is 
able to control not only the importations from that country, but the market 
of our own staples. ‘This was directly exhibited in the great experiment 
of the Bank of the United States for monopolizing the cotton crop of 
1837. In the existing state of indebtedness, established by so many years’ 
practical direction of the currency, the commerce, and the public Treas- 
ury of the Union—an independent course of action on the part of any par- 
ticular section of the country seems to be impossible, except by the 
restoration of legal currency as the measure of value. So long as an 
artificial currency shall be tolerated as the general medium of inter- 
change, the credit of which ultimately depends upon the management of 
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Philadelphia Banking, it will always be in its power to control the trans- 
actions of every section of the Union, and make them all tributary to its 
profit. Take this District for example—this ten miles square—selected 
by Washington, for the seat of the National Government. It should, by 
its natural and political advantages, be as little dependent in its business as 
any portion of the whole United States. Its Legislature is Congress itself, 
who has always acted towards its interests with the greatest liberality. 
The aggregate expenditure of money raised upon the people of the rest 
of the Union for the establishments here, including the public buildings, 
public works, the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses which con- 
centrate at this point, have not, within the last twenty years, fallen short of 
fifty millions of dollars, among forty thousand inhabitants, including 
slaves. Has the District of Columbia been enriched by this vast expen- 
diture? Atthis hour there is far less commerce, and probably much 
less individual wealth here than previous to 1818. We hope no section 
of the country of similar extent and population has been so severely 
scourged by “the Credit System” in all its phases. Since that period 
the direct loss incurred by the failure of banks in Alexandria, George- 
town, and Washington, cannot be fairly estimated at less than five mil- 
lions of dollars. This, however, is a small item compared with the 
incidental losses from the same source. By the expulsion of solid 
currency from general circulation, our banks, our dealers, and our citi- 
zens, have all become tributary to the great central paper-money power 
The profits of the whole business and employments of this small com 
munity only serve to increase its ascendency. Wherever this power is 
able to exercise a monopoly over both products and supplies, this tax 
must fall even more heavily. In this District our tastes and necessities 
are supplied as may best promote the profit of the paper-money managers 
{n other regions of the Union the same power is exercised, and in addi- 
tion, their absolute control of the artificial medium of payment enables 
them to command the sale of the produce of the agriculture and of the 
industry of those regions in such a manner, as to derive large advantages 
from each side of all transactions. 

Within the period referred to, not only has the District of Columbia 
afforded a most instructive example to the rest of the Union of the im- 
poverishing effects produced by the centralizing power of paper currency 
—but striking instances of the injurious influence of bolstering banks by 
the use of the public money. Among the most serious of the celebrated 
charges against Mr. Crawford in 1824, for official misconduct as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, was that resulting from the aid he had afforded 
from the Public Treasury to sustain the Mechanics’ Bank, the Union 
Bank, and the Franklin Bank of Alexandria—the Bank of Columbia, 
and the Union Bank of Georgetown—and the Patriotic Bank of Wash- 
ington, during the distressed situation into which they had been plunged 
by the management of the Bank of the United States, which has been the 
subject of the present article. No one who has examined the facts can 
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hesitate to acquit that distinguished individual of any unworthy motive 
in the exercise of his official power in those instances. That attack 
upon Mr. Crawford, as well as our more recent experience, cannot fail to 
carry conviction to the minds of all, that no integrity and honesty of pur- 
pose can afford adequate protection to the characters of our public men 
so long as they shall be compelled to co-operate with this perfidious sys- 
tem in carrying on the public service. 

The system of Philadelphia Banking has undoubtedly realized, in 
the fullest extent, the original design of those who contrived to fasten it 
upon the country. It has concentrated the control over the most 
absorbing and important interests of the people of the United States 
into a few privileged and irresponsible hands. By commanding the 
circulation they are able to excite the community with prosperity, or 
depress it with adversity, at their pleasure. Its power has become more 
absolute and extensive than could have been anticipated by Morris and 
Hamilton, with all their anxiety to erect a government wholly independ- 
ent of the people. It has, in short, nearly realized the wish of the Roman 
tyrant, that the people had but one neck. It enables the life blood of traffic 
throughout the Union to be stopped at a single stroke, which may be 
inflicted either by foreigners or among ourselves, in defiance of any pre- 
caution under existing laws which can be adopted either by the General 
or State Executive Governments. 

In Niles’ Weekly Register of the ninth September, 1818, may be found 
the following statement in connection with the transition of pecuniary 
affairs which was then just beginning to operate upon the country. 

** One of the Directors, and a principal stockholder of the Bank, remarked that he 
trembled for the standing of the Government, and for the liberties of the people, if 
this great engine ever passed into the hands of their enemies.” 

We shall endeavor, in another article devoted to an explanation of the 
political management of Philadelphia Banking, to enable our readers 
to judge whether this was a just appreciation of its power. 


SONNETS. 
BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


I read the praises of past years, and lose 
My mind among the temples and the shrines 
Eternal, in the sweet, recording lines 
Of bards majestic, who invoked the muse. 
I taste ambrosia, sip nectarean dews, 
And at the suppers of the gods sit down— 
Whose radiant seats Olympus’ summit crown, 
And all around a glorious light diffuse. 
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Yet soon the pageant fades, and real fame 
Alone the deathless amaranth can claim: 
For unto me the splendor and the pride 
Of old mythology are misty dreams— 
A gorgeous spectacle that only seems— 
And none are gods save heroes deified ! 


IL. 


Time! thou destroy’st the relics of the Past, 

And hidest all the footprints of thy march 

On shattered column and on crumbled arch, 
By moss and ivy growing green and fast. 

Hurled into fragments by the tempest-blast, 

The Rhodian monster lies—the obelisk, 

That with sharp line divided the broad disc 
Of Egypt's sun, down to the sands was cast :— 
And where these stood, no remnant-trophy stands, 

And even the art is lost by which they rose: 
Thus with the monuments of other lands— 

The place that knew them now no longer knows 
Yet triumph not, oh Time; strong towers decay, 
But a great name shall never pass away! 


AMERICAN WOMEN.* 


“Means anp Enps,” is the appropriate title of a very valuable 
though unpretending little work, which is the latest contribution to our 
American Literature of the sound practical benevolence, the acute and 
healthy good-sense, and the polished and graceful taste, of the author of 
“Hope Leslie.” The “End” proposed isthe formation of the character 
appropriate to the social and domestic relations of the American Woman ; 
and the suitable “ Means” of attaining this end constitute the subject to 
the illustration of which Miss Sedgwick has devoted about three hundred 
pleasantly and familiarly written duodecimo pages. “ Self-Training,” as 
indicated on the title-page, being after all the only true mode in which all 
the educational precepts that may be preached by the wisdom of expe- 





* Means and Ends, or Self-Training. By the Author of “ Redwood,” “ Hope 
Leslie,” “Home,” ‘The Poor Rich Man and the Rich Poor Man,” &c. &e. “4s 
ye sow, so shall ye reap.” Boston: Marsh, Capen, Lyon, and Webb, 109, Washing- 
ton street, 1839. 12mo. pp. 278. 
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rience can be made practically available for the formation of the character 
of the young, the work is addressed, and in form adapted, to those for 
whose benefit it is specially designed—namely, to “ girls between the ages _ 
of ten and sixteen years.” To a certain extent, therefore, it wears the 
form and style, rather of a book adapted for the shelf of a juvenile library, 
with the “Own Books,” &c. of which the press has been within the last 
few years so prolific, than of a work of sufficient importance and preten- 
sion to claim the special attention of a Review article, or entitled to the 
designation we have given to it as a contribution to “ American Litera- 
ture.” It will be found, however, to possess—as even the simplest trifle 
from the same graceful pen—a pleasing interest for all ages and classes 
of readers; and in particular, no parent into whose hands it may fall will 
fail, while commending it to the earnest perusal of those whose happiness 
must be the dearest object of his solicitude, to send after the amiable 
author—now separated by the broad Atlantic from her native country— 
a warm tribute of gratitude, for a parting gift calculated to prove as valu- 
able in its fruits as it is benevolent in spirit, and simple and modest in 
form. We shall be well pleased if this mention of it shall have the effect 
of introducing it within any family circle into which it might otherwise, 
possibly, not have found its way. 

We do not know but this little volume, unpretending as it is, pleases 
us best of all of Miss Sedgwick’s writings. Though all are alike per- 
vaded by a beautiful tone of just thought and right and kindly feeling, 
that sinks insensibly, without the aid of formal moral apophthegins, with 
a pleasant and healthful influence upon the mind and heart of the reader, 
yet the present one is designed, and so admirably adapted, in an unaffected 
and quiet way, to work so much and valuable good—a_ good calculated 
perpetually to expand and multiply itself—that if a general destruction 
( which Heaven forefend! ) awaited the writings of this gifted and popu- 
lar author, the privilege being permitted of rescuing but one for preser- 
vation, this little duodecimo would be, we think, the one we should select 
for that purpose; though in this judgment it is very likely we may be 
deemed singular, especially by those who do not look upon it in the same 
light in which we take most pleasure in regarding it, of its thoroughly 
American and Democratic—words that we regard as altogether synony- 
mous—character. 

An enlightened attention has not yet been sufficiently directed to the 
proper principles on which the education of American women should be 
conducted, with reference to the great principles of public policy on 
which our whole system of institutions is founded, and to the entirely 
peculiar state of society naturally growing out of them. We hear a 
great deal of the importance of female education, in a general sense; but 
we very rarely hear just views expressed—and still more rarely witness 
their practical application—of the bearing which the democratic freedom 
of our institutions ought to have upon the proper training of the American 
wife and mother, as contradistinguished from the females of the foreign 
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aristocracies, by the prevalent tone and practice of which we are too much 
accustomed to model our own habits of thinking and acting. It is from 
the totally different state of society of England, undeniably, that we derive, 
as a general rule, all our notions of elegance and “gentility.” The 
literature of England is ours, a literature essentially and thoroughly 
imbued with a vicious tone of aristocracy, the influence of which upon 
American society has been as lamentable as it has been ridiculous. Rich, 
in fact, and glorious as have been the accumulated treasures of that 
literature—and numerous as are the exceptions we might cite to our 
remark, in some of its greatest works—yet still, so heavy has been this 
clog upon the development of the democratic principle which is the 
animating spirit of our institutions, and from which we anticipate such 
incalculable blessings in the general elevation and amelioration of human 
society, that we have sometimes been almost tempted to wish that our 
young America had been as widely separated from her mother country 
in intellectual and moral relationship, by a difference of language, as she 
is physically by the three thousand miles of waves that roll between their 
shores. It is very certain—and it is one of the first observations of every 
foreigner—that there is no country in which an aristocratic habit of sen- 
timent more widely pervades what are conventionally styled the better 
classes of society, than amongst ourselves. It is true, that it can never 
reach that profound intensity of pride, founded upon immemorially recog- 
nized eminence of birth, cherished by education from the cradle, and 
supported by the magnificent luxury of boundless wealth, such as cha- 
racterizes an old and palmy aristocracy like that of the English model 
which we delight to follow at our humble distance; but American aris- 
tocracy makes up in extent of diffusion, and superficial glitter of its tinsel 
show, for its want of substantial depth and solidity. In our cities, in 
particular, where alone the foreigner has the opportunity of observing it, 
it exhibits itself in an aspect that would be offensive, were it not too ridi- 
culous, to the eye of the sensible observer. Exclusivencss, in the English 
sense of the term, can scarcely indeed be said to exist; the shades by 
which we gradually descend from the bright lights of “the first circles” 
to the obscure profound of “the common people,” blending so insensibly 
into each other,—and the whole society being constantly in such a state 
of perpetual motion, upwards or downwards, by the accumulation and 
dispersion of wealth in families, and by the social separation of different 
branches, in a greater or less degree, by differences of circumstance and 
position. Yet, though the persons that compose them are constantly 
changing, and passing from one to another, the classes on the whole still 
retain their distinct ranks; while the “fashionable circles” of the day, 
emerging like the butterfly from the grub of yesterday, do their best to 
blind the world to the obscurity of the paternal tailor or the ancestral 
butcher, by their present glitter of ostentation, and supercilious hauteur of 
ton. And next to these follow different successive sets, or ranks of 
“ gentility,” all perpetually aspiring to fashion—all restless and unsatis- 
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fied—ridiculously extravagant in dress—following as faithfully as their 
distance will permit those models of better style which are themselves 
commonly but poor copies of the transatlantic original—and cherishing a 
paltry affectation of an aristocratic superiority to their supposed inferiors. 
This general tendency to a pseudo-aristocratic habit of sentiment and 
action in the “better classes” of our cities—true as a general rule, not- 
withstanding the multitudes of exceptions that may exist—finds a constant 
stimulus in the operation of our “Credit System,” with its rapid accu- 
mulation of imaginary fortunes—its deceptive appearances—its luxurious 
habits—its distaste and contempt for the dull ploddings of sober industry— 
and the lax tone of morality which is its unavoidable and worst fruit 
And it is amongst these classes that the pernicious trash of the “ fashion- 
able novels,” professing to exhibit a glimpse of that foreign ton of which 
it is their highest ambition to present a feeble reflection, finds that rapid 
and wide circulation that keeps in motion the unresting steam presses of 
our principal publishers. 

Now, amongst these, composing the great bulk of our better educated 
classes, especially in the cities, the true principles that should direct the 
education of American women are very little understood, and still less 
practised. The daughters are for the most part brought up in absurd 
imitation of those classes in other countries which are born to certain 
wealth and luxury—in ignorance and repugnance to most of those skilful 
ministrations of the tender female hand, in the daily details of household 
concerns, so indispensable to the happiness of every home—in aspirations 
for “ fashion,’ and habits of extravagance and display—and in a silly 
notion of “ gentility,” consisting in a few pretty accomplishments, in the 
circulating library, in exemption from personal exertion or care, and in a 
conceited contempt for those whose social rank, according to their imagi- 
nary classification, is placed, by accident, straitened circumstances, o1 
perhaps the mechanical occupation of a father, a little lower than their 
own. It is a lamentable fact, that with the other numerous and formida- 
ble obstacles with which the cause of democracy has to struggle amongst 
us, is to be reckoned the anti-democratic spirit that pervades the great 
majority of that sex which exerts the powerful influence over the 
opinions and character of men, involved in the relations of mother, wile, 
and sister. 

Miss Sedgwick does not hesitate to attack these false notions and habits, 
point blank, with downright simplicity and earnestness. And beginning 
at the bottom—after several chapters of excellent precept, pleasantly illus- 
trated, in relation to “school education,’ the “talent” of health, &c., 
the first subject to which she directs the attention of her young country- 
women, to whom the volume is inscribed, is the “science of domestic 
economy, or housewifery.” From this part of her little volume, without 
going into any of the details of household administration, we are tempted 
to quote a part of the introductory remarks with which she commends 
this indispensable branch of “ self-education” to their especial attention 
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“T trust, my young friends, that whether poor or rich, there is not one among you 
who will not class a practical knowledge of domestic economy among the must 
haves of American females. 

“ Nor, whatever your station is, should you lament this, as some unwisely do. 
The necessity that drives a lady occasionally into her kitchen, and acquaints her 
with the humble offices of domestic life, has a wholesome effect. It harmonizes with 
the general tendencies of our political institutions. It helps to draw closer the ties of 
social existence—to bind the rich and the poor together. 

“Tt has been truly said, that in aristocratic governments ‘the poor is not the fellow 
of the rich.’ They live in different spheres. In our country, the lady in the draw- 
ing-room must know, for occasionally she must partake, the thoughts, feelings, and 
sufferings of the domestic in the kitchen. 

“ And the self-respecting, intelligent American domestic knows, there are exemp- 
tions and advantages in her condition which her employer has not. She sees 
that in an elevated station there are extended responsibilities, and increased liabili- 
ties to suffering, and she learns to be content in her cheerful, though narrow sphere. 

“* The changeableness of our condition is another reason, and one usually urged, 
for a woman’s acquainting herself with domestic affairs. But, surely, it is an 
offence against your common sense, to urge upon you what is so evidently a must 
have. Women in the-highest stations are made unhappy by the want of it. They 
are dependent on ill-trained domestics, their houses are ill-kept, their husbands are 
displeased, and their children uncomfortabie, and, too late, they learn that the know- 
ledge of domestic affairs, which a little girl insensibly acquires in her humble home, 
is worth all the accomplishments they Aalf acquired at boarding school. 

“ And if this knowledge is indispensable to the woman of fortune, who can pur- 
chase aid on the right and the left, what must it be tothe woman who must herself 
make up the whole sum of the domestic prosperity and comfort of her household ? 

“ As housewifery is, then, your vocation, my young friends, I should be glad if I 
could place it in a light that would increase your respect for it. Consider, then, how 
many faculties and qualities it brings into play—how it may employ your minds, 
and improve your hearts. 

“The science of domestic economy or housewifery requires intelligence, judg- 
ment, firmness, and order. It demands energy, diligence, neatness, and frugality. 
It is graced by generosity, disinterestedness, and cheerfulness. 

“Tt has been truly said, ‘that in a thoroughly enlightened community, no useful 
office will be considered degrading, nor will any be considered incompatible with 
the exercise of the higher faculties of the mind.’ 

‘** The philanthropic rule for governments and large societies, is, to ‘ produce the 
greatest happiness to the greatest number.’ A woman, in her little realm, makes 
all happy, from her husband down to the stranger within her gates—and even fur- 
ther, down to the faithful dog and useful cat, who, in due time, receive their portion 
from her provident kindness. 

“Examples are better than precepts. I know a woman, who, if it were fitting an 
American, ( which I think it is not,) might boast of high birth, whose refined man- 
ners fit her for intercourse with the best of any land, who is gifted and cultivated, 
and has the resources of an easy fortune. But these will not always avail her. 
She lives in the country. Her year’s supply of pork would be mangled by a half- 
bred butcher, did she not (as she does ) stand by him and direct him how to eut it 
up, what bits to lay aside for sausages, what for smoking, what to pack down, &c. 
&e. If she chance to have incompetent domestics, she, herself, prepares the pickle 
for the hams, the staple of a country summer-table. If one of her women is ill, and 
she cannot obtain a substitute, she does not overburden the other with the work of 
the disqualified one, but herself kneads the bread, sweeps, and irons. No office 
essential to the comfort of her family is omitted, because she does not know how to 
do it, or thinks it, (as we have heard some of our own domestics say, in their 
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own cases, ) ‘degrading’ to do it. No useful office, my young friends, can be 
degrading. 

“Do not imagine this lady is a mere housewife. You might see her fifty times, 
without ever hearing her allude to her household affairs. If you were to visit her, 
you might find her entertaining, with graceful hospitality, the best society in the 
country, and if you listened to her conversation, you would hardly believe she found 
time fur any thing but the reading that enriched it. And yet the most intimate 
associates of this, your countrywoman, would find it difficult to name a duty she 
omits. 

“T could point you to another woman, one of the most intellectual in our country, 
and one of its distinguished writers, who, when her husband builds him a house, 
superintends the joiners and carpenters, and, from a certain amount of money, gets 
the greatest possible product of elegance and convenience of every sort; who is at 
the head of several ably conducted benevolent societies, and who understands the 
details of housewifery thoroughly, so that her home is truly the abode of comfort, 
and the fountain of an ever-flowing hospitality. With such women for our boast, 
my dear girls, we will not envy the fine ladies, and femmes litteraires, (merely 
literary women, ) of other countries. 

“I know young women, too, who are the ornaments of our drawing-rooms, who 
are good musicians, who read German, Italian, and French; and, what is better and 
rarer, are well versed in the literature of their own language, who can, and do, if 
need be, perform weil all the domestic services of a household. 

“Such young girls are, we confess, rare birds. They are the daughters of women 
who understand their duties as American mothers. These are facts, not fancies. 
We could multiply them on the right and the lefi, but we have adduced enough to 
prove to you that there is no incompatibility between the practice of domestic 
economy and higher pursuits.” 

An amusing illustration is given in a letter from an accomplished 
friend of the author, who, after presiding over a wealthy and elegant 
establishment for twelve years in New York, was compelled, by the 
pecuniary reverses of her husband, to remove, accompanied by two ser- 
vants, to one of the Western States. The constant mortification and suf- 
fering to which she found herself exposed during the apprenticeship she 
was then forced for the first time to serve to this all-important “ science,” 
wrung from her the confession, that she would give all her accomplish- 
ments, music, languages, and elegant literature, for that knowledge of 
“household matters,” without which, to a woman thus situated, the 
former seemed “a mockery, somewhat like an imperial robe to a wretch 
starving for bread.” 

We would gladly, did our limits permit, transcribe the whole chapter 
on “ Manners.” Miss Sedgwick thus summarily despatches the foolish 
volumes which have been published on the details of this important art 
of good manners : 

“Even our own country has produced, as well as republished, books containing 
codes of manners. These proceed from modern antiques, who, unconscious of the 
state of society in which they live, would mark it off into classes, after the fashion 
of the Old World, and give to them distinguishing badges by introducing European 
etiquette; that is, certain ceremonial observances and forms of politeness, agreed on 
by that class of people designated as ‘the Polite World,’ ‘the Upper Classes,’ 


‘ Fashionable People,’ and ‘Good Society.’ The rules they give are merely conven- 
tional, and have nothing to do with the essence of good manners. 
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*‘ These books are written exclusively for gentlemen and ladies. Now, as you 
know, my young friends, gentleman and lady, in our country, are rather indefinite 
terms. If you ask what Mr. So and So’s profession or business is, you may be told 
‘he has not any—he is a gentleman!’ Others limit the term to those who belong to 
the professional and mercantile walks. They will tell you, in speaking of an 
assembly, ‘there were no gentlemen there, only farmers, mechanics, and so on.’ 
Others more generous, or less nice in their application of the term, will talk of 
‘colored gentlemen and ladies,’ or designate a beggar at the door as that ‘old lady,’ 
or ‘old gentleman.’ If, then, these terms are so uncertain in their application as to 
be quite indefinite, had we not best reject them altogether, and speak of what we all 
understand, and all respect, well-bred men and women ?” 

She considers the circumstances of this country as peculiarly favorable 
to the general diffusion of good manners, quoting Miss Martineau’s tes- 
timony, that “the manners of the Americans are the best she ever saw.” 

“ There is no country where such an equality of rights and condition exists, as in 
our Northern States. There is no other where the rewards of fortune are so certain 
to the industrious and ingenius, nor where the just poverty that follows idleness and 
imbecility is sosure. Of course, we have no barriers that are either impassuble, or 
difficult to be passed, from one condition to another. 

“ The English are of the same race (the Saxon) as ourselves. They too, area 
free people. Most of the insolence that disgraces the upper classes in England, and 
the servility that degrades the inferior ones, may be ascribed to the fixedness of the 
barriers that separate them. 

“Whence, think you, come the manliness, frankness, independence, and self- 
respect, of the manners of the mechanic and common farmer? They are intelligent 
men, and, to a certain degree, educated. They feel that they stand on even ground 
with the professional man, and a little above the rich idle gentleman. They know 
that their sons have an equal chance for the first stations in the land. They feel no 
provocation to rudeness, and no motive for servility. 

“Equality of rights and fluctuation of conditions restrain the temper, and inspire 
mutual kindness and forbearance, for there are none above the manifestation of our 
good dispositions, and none below it. 

“ The mingling of all classes is favorable to good manners. We know it is not 
deemed so by those who still cling to the aristocracy of our fathers’ days, and who 
would have one class polished, while the other rusts—one class marked by prescribed 
observations, of which their inferiors in condition are quite ignorant; but surely, 
good manners to the greatest number is preferable to a high-bred manner to the 
few. 

“ The mingling of all conditions gives, to those who are least educated, an oppor- 
tunity of associating with those whose refinement and delicacy of manner is the 
sign of the high cultivation and refinement of their minds. 

“ The habit of travelling that prevails, and is increasing among our people, is 
favorable to good manners. In our steamboats and railroad cars, the humblest, and 
hitherto most seques:ered individual, sits side by side, eats at the same table, and 
sleeps in the same apartment, with the most highly educated and polished. Very 
dull must those be who cannot, if they will, profit by a good model. 

‘« But the circumstance above all others favorable to our national manners, is the 
general exercise of mind among us. In Prussia, where the government is despotic, 
the common schools are said to be better than ours, but the mind of the people is 
not called forth. It is the awakened, active mind, that gives form and expression 
to the manners. 

“ Manners, like every thing else in our character and conduct, should be based on 
religion. ‘Honor all men,’ says the Apostle. This is the spring of good manners. 
It strikes at the very root of selfishness. It is the principle by which we render to 
all ranks and ages their due. 
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** A respect for your fellow-beings, a reverence for them as God’s creatures and 
your brethren, wili inspire that delicate regard to their rights and feelings, of which 
good manners is the sign. 

“Tf you have truth, not the truth of policy, but religious truth, your manners will 
be sincere. They will have earnestness, simplicity, and frankness—the best quali- 
ties of manners. They will be free from assumption, pretence, affectation, flattery, 
and obsequiousness, which are all incompatible with sincerity. If you have a 
goodly sincerity, you will choose to appear no other, no better than you are 





to 
dwell in a true light. 

“If, my young friends, you are benevolent, your manners will be attentive and 
kind. If you are disinterested, you will prefer the accommodation and convenience 
of others, in small, every day and every hour matters, to yourown. This is what 
the world calls politeness, and what politeness only imitates. 

“ Mr. Hallam, in defining courtesy, as understood in the days of chivalry, says, 
‘this word expressed the most highly refined good breeding, founded less upon a 
knowledge of ceremonious politeness—though this was not to be omitted—than on 
the spontaneous modesty, self-denial, and respect for others, which ought to spring 
from the heart.’ 

“There can be no better definition of good manners than this; and if you strike 
out of it the ‘ceremonious politeness,’ you will perceive that it is not necessary to 
live in the polite world to learn good manners; and that as essentially good man- 
ners may be found in the country farm-house, as in the city drawing-room. 

“* And sois the fact. I have never seen better models of manners, (the essentials 
of manners, ‘spontaneous modesty, self-denial, and respect for others,’) than in 
the home of a New England farmer, where the parents, respected and self-respecting, 
were fountains of kindness to their household; where the children blended in their 
manners to their parents filial reverence with social equality; where the strong bond 
of love between brothers and sisters was manifest in reciprocal devotion graced 


with courtesy, and where the guest was received with a manner that no code nor 
instructor could have produced, becaus? it expressed conscious dignity. independence, 
and a pains-taking benevolence.” 


The following pertinent anecdote is related in a note: 

* A young English woman, who has been for many years a resident in America, 
went last year to England. A friend at Liverpool, who put her into the rail-car 
there for Birmingham, told her, on her arrival at the inn in that city, to sent Boots 
(a servant) to the mail-coach office, to take her passage for London, to pay for it, 
and have her name booked, which would secure it to her. She complied exactly 
with his directions. Atthe hour of departure, she was at the inn from which the 
coach started ; and, on being notified by the coachman that all was ready, she took 
her place. The coach carries four inside passengers. The number was completed 
by three gentlemen taking their seats with her. ‘The coach drove for ten minutes 
about Birmingham, and then stopped, when a gentleman appeared at the coach- 
door, and said he was entitled to aplace. ‘ Yes,’ said a stander-by, ‘Lord ———’s 
place has been booked for a month.’ A person came forward with a way-bill, and 
asked the gentlemen’s names. They were given, and were all down. ‘ And 
yours, ma’am,’ he asked, appealing to the lady. Shetold him. He said it was not 
down. [er name was rather a long and unusual one, and probably was not writ- 
ten correctly ; but, as there was but one woman, there could be no mistake as to her 
right. Feeling herself a stranger in the country, and alone, and having driven far 
from the inn from which she started, and lost sight of the servant who had been her 
agent, she had no one to verify her claim, and naturally confused and alarmed, she 
turned to the gentlemen, and said, ‘What am I todo?’ Two were silent, and one 
replied, ‘Get out as fast as you can, ma’am, and take off your luggage.’ She did 
get out, and Lord C , Without one word of counsel, apology, or regret, got in, 
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and took her place. She hesitated for a moment—ler baggage was on the coach, 
and her friends in London were anxiously expecting her, but the day was one of the 
coldest of an English winter, the mercury not being more than seven or eight degrees 
above zero; and she, clad for a close English mail-coach, was ill fitted to encounter 
the keen blasts on the outside. The image of a dear relative awaiting her, to meet 
whom she had made a winter’s passage across the Atlantic, turned the scale, and 
she mounted to the top of the coach. 

‘There were two outside passengers, probably not lords, and possibly not high- 
bred gentlemen; but they appeared struck with the exposure of a delicate lady to 
the cold, and arranged their seats so as to protect her as far as in their power. Soon 
after, the coachman handed her a balance due to her, being the difference between the 
price of an outside and inside place. When within fifty miles of London, she 
became so ill from exposure that she left the mail, and hired a post-chaise. ‘There 
zs a well known law in England, where the laws carefully guard the rights of the 
upper classes, made with reference to such cases as our friend’s. If more than the 
number prescribed for a mail-coach is booked, the passenger unprovided with a seat 
may call for a post-chaise, and the proprietor is compelled to furnish it. This Lord 
© —— and his three companions must have known, but without taking the 
trouble to suggest the remedy, or to open their lips, these gentlemen, lord and all, 
permitted an unprotected, solitary woman to get out of the coach on a most incle- 
ment day, and shift for herself 

“ But these were gendlemen, trained by aristocratic institutions ; and probably, in 
a London drawing-room, they would not have offended against one of the conven- 
tional laws of politeness. 

*“When the lady in question left her own home in the interior of America to 
embark for Europe, she travelled for some distance in a stage-coach without a pro- 
tector. She needed none. There were seven or eight passengers, strangers to her, 
men of perfectly unpolished manners, it must be confessed, who secured to her the 
best seat, and whatever comfort the coach admitted; who assisted her whenever 
they alighted ; and, when they returned to the ceach, stood aside and awaited with 
all deference till she was well placed; and, when her luggage was to be transferred 
to the steamer, relieved her of ail the trouble of it. 

“Tf, as Tocqueville says, ‘to refine the habits, and embéeilish the manners, do 
not belong to a democratic government,’ let us be careful to retain the humanities 
and social kinduess which do. Better the unpolished gold, than the glittering of 
false coin.” 


We are again tempted to make another short quotation : 

‘‘ Courtesy, I repeat, is confined to no age or condition. A very helpless party of 
invalids and children were driving out of New York. An alarming accident occur- 
red. The carriage was badly broken. A man came forward, and, after bestowing 
much pains and time, rendered effective aid. ‘ We are very much obliged to you,’ 
said one of the frightened party to this Samaritan. ‘You are as welcome as you 
are obliged,’ he replied. He was a blacksmith, one of that class designated by the 
ultra aristocrats of the Old World as ‘ the swinish multitude.’ 

“T said courtesy was confined to no age. A very graceful courtesy was ren- 
dered to Washington by a little girl. He was paying a visit at her mother’s house. 
When he went away, she opened the door to let him out. ‘I wish you a better 
office, my dear, he said. ‘ Yes, sir—to let you in.’ 

“ Discourtesy is not limited to country bred, or uneducated persons. We have 
seen a plain, respectable man, on the deck of a crowded steamboat, rise and give his 
chair ( when chairs were in alarming disproportion tu sitters) to a fashionable 
woman, and she take it without the slightest acknowledgment, when, if the person 
doing her the favor had been what she called a gentleman, she would have said, 
“you are very kind, sir!’ or, ‘pray, sir, do not let me deprive you of your seat!’ 
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Surely, the most exact etiquette would be no compensation for such supercilious- 
ness.” 

And she thus concludes this capital chapter, which contains some stric- 
tures upon some of the most common practices of ill-breeding amongst 
Americans, well worthy of the attention of vast numbers of all classes: 

“ We return to the elements of good manners, and repeat again ‘real elegance 
of demeanor springs from the mind.’ ‘ Keep your heart with all diligence,’ and its 
good feelings and emotions, if naturally expressed, will have the most attractive grace. 

“ As general rules, | would say to you, cultivate selfpossession. Avoid imita- 
tion—and avoid equally shyness and forwardness. Modesty of manners, once 
lost, is irrecoverable. Be frank, for frankness is the sign and natural expression of 
that most noble quality, truth. Cherish benevolence, for it will shine through your 
manner like light from heaven, gladdening your home, and lighting the paths of 
those you greet by the wayside. 

“ Youth passes, beauty decays, but good manners are the perennial charm of every 
period of life—the only external charm that time does not impair.” 


The chapters on “ Dress,’ “ Conversation,” “ Books,” “Love of 
Nature,” “Charity,” are all excellent, replete with the kindly and 
cheerful wisdom which is the most charming characteristic of our ami- 
able author ; and the concluding chapter touches slightly on a subject 
which is now rising into prominent interest among the many social 
reforms called for by the awakened philanthropy and intelligence of the 
age—the rights of women. Upon this she speaks certainly very sen- 
sibly ; and in reference to the reforms in the laws and social usages 
demanded by the champions of the sex, to admit women to a greater de- 
gree of equality with men in various occupations from which they are 
now practically excluded, and in the rights of property, &c., in the rela- 
tion of marriage, Miss Sedgwick cautions her young friends from 
appearing as “the bold assertors of their own rights, and the noisy pro- 
claimers of their own powers;” and contents herself with advising them 
to qualify themselves by education, self-training, and habits of self-reliance, 
for the exercise of higher powers than women have yet possessed, in the 
full assurance that then they cannot and will not be long withheld from 
them. 

For our part, we are content to take our place unequivocally on the 
female side of this question; and we trust that the attention which is now 
directing itself to it will ere long begin to make itself practically felt in our 
halls of legislation. It is a curious illustration of the familiar truth, that 
absolute power cannot be entrusted to any human hands without being 
abused to promote the selfish interests of the possessors—by an uncon- 
scious process even when not openly and flagrantly—to observe how 
oppressively the whole course of legislation, which has been absolutely 
under the control of the male sex, has been made to bear upon the weaker 
partner of the fortunes, joys, and griefs of the former. For this a pseudo- 
devotion of romantic chivalry, which on a broad scale has very little 
practical influence on the relations of the two sexes, is no compensation 
at all. This is one of the worst consequences of the barbarism out of 
which our civilization is yet slowly and painfully working its way. 
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The helpless dependence of woman on the absolute ascendency of man 
in the connection of marriage, both with respect to rights of property, 
and, within all the limits that fall short of cases of ‘xtremity, to her per- 
sonal relations, is certainly very iniquitous and oppressive. A much 
greater facility of separation, in cases of ill treatment and incompatibility 
of character, with rights equal to those of the husband in respect to the 
disposal of children and property, would not only be just in itself, but 
very wise in elevating and purifying the matrimonial relation—redeem- 
ing the husband himself from the dangerous influence on his own cha- 
racter of possessing an unfairly absolute authority, and the wife from the 
correlative bad effects of inferiority and too utter dependence—and greatly 
diminishing the amount of matrimonial unhappiness, and the frequency of 
separations which would actually take place. To what extent this facility 
should be carried, we are not quite prepared to say; nor is it necessary, 
while proposing the application of experimental reform, to define pre- 
cisely at the outset the extent to which experience and the onward pro- 
gress of opinion may hereafter, on deliberate conviction, induce us to 
proceed. It is very certain that the institution of marriage—resting as it 
does on a great fundamental law of nature, and sustained equally by 
natural and revealed religion, and by a public opinion and universal sen- 
timent, having all the influence of an all-pervading social atmosphere— 
does not stand in need of all the legal barriers with which, under pretence 
of guarding its sanctity from the approach of danger, we in reality sadly 
cramp and distort its natural and healthy action. The public ear has 
recently been pained and disgusted with the exposition of details of domes- 
tic evil and wretchedness, in conspicuous cases, to which it is unnecessary 
to allude more distinctly, but which appear clearly traceable to the cause 
we have here indicated as the ingredient of poison and bitterness in the 
very fountain. 

And apart from the relation of marriage, in the common pursuits and 
employments of life, how shamefully are women oppressed by the impal- 
pable though overpowering tyranny of the stronger sex. How selfishly 
are they excluded from a countless variety of occupations, by which they 
might earn an easy and comfortable maintenance, for which they are 
naturally at least as well, and in many cases far better, qualified than 
men. We have heard of one instance of an actual extensive strike among 
one set of mechanics, (compositors in a printing office,) accompanied 
with riotous and most unmanly conduct, to prevent the employment of 
women at a work so properly adapted to their physical powers as well as 
to their natural quickness and dexterity. In this case the dastardly 
attempt was successful; though the practice of employing women at the 
compositor’s case is now, we are pleased to learn, gradually making its 
way in spite of the opposition with which it has been resisted. This is 
the same spirit which works, with equal effect, while less palpably, in the 
case of an endless variety of employments which will readily suggest 
themselves to the mind of every reader. _ Its effect is seen in the depressed 
scale of female wages comparatively with those of men, and with the 
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value of the results of their labor. And what imagination can form a 
conception of the amount of social evil that may be ascribed mainly to 
this cause—the suffering, wretchedness, and vice, arising out of the con- 
dition of orphan families dependent for subsistence upon the totally inade- 
quate earnings of a poor widow’s labors—or the almost necessary conse- 
quences to young females, cast upon their own exertions for support, of 
the extreme difficulty with which the scantiest livelihood, by honorable 
industry, can be earned by them only by the most unremitting and 
unhealthful devotion of toil. 

On this point there will not probabiy be much difference of opinion, 
that a great many occupations of industry now entirely in the hands of 
men might be, and ought to be, exercised by women. How far they 
ought to take part in the public movements of society, in our political 
action, &c., is a point upon which more disagreement may arise among 
those who are favorable to a great extension of the rights of women. It is 
certain that the manner in which a portion of them have, of late years, 
amongst ourselves, claimed and exercised the right, has been by no 
means calculated to influence the public mind very strongly in its favor. 
Miss Martineau and her “School” claim the elective franchise on the 
ground of the principles of liberty; and quoting the proposition of our 
Declaration of Independence, that the free consent of the governed is the 
sole rightful source of public authority, deny their just amenability to 
laws, or moral obligation to support them, in the framing of which they 
are admitted to no participation,—repelling the objection that might be 
made to her views, that the tacit concurrence of women created s 
obligation, by a formal protest in her own name, and in behalf of a cer- 
tain number of intelligent women, in both England and America, who 
coincide with her opinions. As a perversion of the obvious meaning of 
the proposition referred to in the Declaration of Independence, this 
authority for the claim is not entitled to serious notice. Nor can we 
really see how it is involved, as a right, in the theory of democratic liberty 
and equality to which we profess attachment. Provided that a free 
equality of rights is extended through all classes of society, it is difficult 
to perceive the benefit to result from simply doubling the actual numbers 
of all the respective classes, so far as the political action of the society is 
concerned, by admitting toa participation in it by the female half, aswell 
as the male. It is true that the rights of women, as a whole, irrespect- 
ively of the social distinctions of classes, would then be safe from such 
unjust oppression on the part of the stronger sex, as has been already 
referred to. But on the other hand, that oppression has been consequent 
on the barbarian ideas bequeathed in all the civilizations that have existed, 
from the origins from which they have sprung; in which the physical 
force in which the weaker sex is deficient was necessarily the main 
requisite to participation in public affairs. In such states of society the 
physical inferiority constituted an actual social subordination, accompa- 
nied with a sense of inferiority and defective education, out of which natu- 
rally grew those distinctions, both in law and usage, to the advantage 
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of the former sex, in which consists the oppression which the latter has 
suffered. With these barbarian ideas, and the influences, extending 
through centuries, which they leave behind them, the spirit of christianity 
and of modern civilization is waging perpetual war ; and the day is 
already not far distant when the object will be consummated of destroy- 
ing the last remains of such unjust oppression. This consummation 
will remove all motive for a desire that could exist on the part of the 
female sex—so far, at least, as this object is concerned—for a direct partici- 
pation in the government of the state. And it is evident that in the 
march of progressive reform, this consummation lies at a far earlier date 
than that of admitting women to such participation ; and that long before 
the latter object could be attained, such a state of opinion must have 
already matured itself, as, by completing the former, to destroy all the 
foundation of motive or cause for the latter. We think, therefore, that 
those champions of the “ Rights of Women” who direct their efforts to 
the latter object, of obtaining the recognition of their right to an equal 
participation in public affairs, are sailmg on a wrong tack. It will not 
be difficult, at a probably not distant day, to obtain from the sense of jus- 
tice and aflection of fathers, husbands, sons and brothers, enlightened by 
the civilization of which christianity is the animating principle, those 
reforms in legislation, in favor of the rights of women, which do in fact 
constitute a worthy and rightful object of pursuit. It is rather from error of 
opinion, and deeply rooted prejudice left behind by former barbarian ages, 
than either from any disposition to oppress, or from any such actual dis- 
tinction of interests as should lead to oppression, that such oppression has 
proceeded. It is in its cause that the eflect should be attacked ; and we 
cannot too much approve of the good sense of Miss Sedgwick’s advice to 
to her young friends, which is, so to qualify themselves for the exercise 
of the rights from which they are now excluded, as to make manifest to 
all eyes the injustice of their exclusion—assured that, in this age, redress 
will speedily follow that conviction of which they themselves alone, by 
practical demonstration, can be the authors. 

In opposing ourselves to the idea of women being admitted to take an 
open part in the public affairs of society, we by no means wish to discoun- 
tenance their taking an enlightened interest in them. On the contrary, 
they are equally interested with men in the right administration of 
them, on true and just principies ; and should be equally conversant with 
them, and qualified, without taking part in public assemblies, elections, 
&e., to participate in that social and fireside discussion of them, by which 
the public opinion, out of which finally grows public action, is in fact 
formed and matured. Thus can be exerted the full benefit of the con- 
tribution of their intelligence to the common stock, by an influence not 
the less direct and effective that it is private, without a departure from 
the more appropriate sphere of woman’s action and influence, for which, 
Miss Martineau’s arguments to the contrary notwithstanding, we can see 
no sufficient reason or motive. 

In the former portion of this Article we have spoken of the pseudo- 
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aristocratic tone of sentiment so extensively prevailing in American 
“good society.” For the purpose of guarding against the inference, 
either that such a state of society is a necessary consequence of our dem- 
ocratic order of things, or that there is any incompatibility between the 
latter and the highest degree of social refinement and elegance, untinged 
with the slightest admixture of aristocratic conceit—we are tempted 
to conclude with a slight sketch of a little society existing ina New Eng- 
land country village, to which it would be improper to refer by name, 
although some of our readers who may enjoy the privilege of an 
acquaintance of experience with it may probably readily recognize it in 
the description, imperfect as the latter may be. 

In the midst of a fertile and smiling valley-—surrounded by an inex- 
haustible variety of the most beautiful hill scenery—and watered by a 
lovely little river, marked by the rich fringes of verdure of its banks, 
through which occasionally flashes a silver gleam from its water, and 
whose meanderings seem to delight to linger in such a spot—is the right 
pleasant little village we mean. Like most country villages, its houses are 
stretched along one principal street or road, though a few strike off at 
right angles on across road which happens to intersect it about midway ; 
while a few others appear to have selected more elevated sites, on the 
adjacent slopes on the outskirts of the village, as though for the purpose 
of perpetually enjoying the beautiful prospect commanded from every 
such point of view. Three or four hundred souls, rank and file, are pro- 
bably the maximum of its population. It is not itself a manufacturing 
place, though surrounded in all directions, within very short distances, by 
villages in which the loom, the wheel, and the hammer of the unresting 
and intelligent industry of New England are in perpetual motion. 
The heart, or nucleus, of this little community may be said to consist of 
scarcely more than half-a-dozen families, interlaced together, partly by 
the bonds of relationship and matrimonial connection, and partly by 
equally close and affectionate ties of immemorial intimacy. This little 
circle—this wheel within a wheel—is composed of members whom a 
strange though happy chance has assembled from various directions— 
even the distant regions beyond the Indian Ocean having richly contri- 
buted to its variety. All are highly educated and refined—many culti- 
vated by foreign travel, by much intercourse with intelligent foreigners, 
and familiarity with the treasures of other languages and literatures as 
well as their own—and for the most part early accustomed to the asso- 
ciations and habits of aristocratic life, whether abroad, or in those circles 
and families among ourselves to which the term may be applied in a 
social sense as far as possible removed from the contemptuous one in 
which we have before employed it. In no place does a higher tone of 
true refinement and elegance pervade the whole society, such as is imme- 
diately felt and recognized, by all whose good fortune leads them within 
its sphere, as fully equal to that of the most polished circles of the highest 
aristocracy of any foreign country. 
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Such a society as this must necessarily be totally distinct from all sur- 
rounding it not placed by education—we do not say on the same level— 
but within the same orbit of social life; and the reader will not be sur- 
prised to be told, that they are constantly in the habit of meeting together 
—day after day, and evening after evening—with but slight admixture of 
any foreign and uncongenial ingredients. Yet is this no artificial exclu- 
siveness. It is the mere spontaneous action of natural affinities—the 
voluntary mutual attraction and adaptation of congenial elements. It is 
quite independent of either wealth, or of rank, as the latter is commonly 
classified in other societies. Neither poverty, nor laborious occupation, 
from which elsewhere a certain social degradation seems almost insepar- 
able, has the slightest effect to exclude from within this charmed pale 
those who bring to it the claim to admission of character and education ; 
while on the other hand, the wealthiest individual of the place is no more 
to be seen within its circle than if his showy and handsome residence— 
the largest and finest of the place—were situated at the antipodes. And as 
for aristocratic pretensions—whoever should bring them there, as a pass- 
port to the attentions of its “ good society,’ would be sure to encounter 
only the most contemptuous indifference and neglect. If, then, there is 
such a thing as exclusiveness in the place, it is a something very different 
from the common acceptation of that term. 

Nor on the part of those who move in different orbits of the little system 
we have described, does there exist any feeling of jealousy or dissatisfac- 
tion—any discomforting idea of inferiority. ‘The social classification being 
a natural and spontaneous, and not an artificial or compulsory one, it 
engenders none of those bitter or poisonous fruits which commonly grow 
out of the offensive distinctions of rank and “ gentility” elsewhere. 
Neither do the members of the circle of which we have been speaking 
look down with any affectation of superiority, or airs of condescension, 
upon the others between whom and themselves there is in fact little or no 
association ; nor do the latter feel themselves to occupy any attitude of 
real or apparent inferiority. All select their intimate associations 
according to their respective tastes and inclinations; meeting together, 
however, occasionally, in more general and promiscuous assemblages on 
a footing of entire equality and ease; and in some cases individuals occupy 
without difficulty or awkwardness a position which in almost any other 
society would be subject to extreme embarrassment—an equivocal position 
between distinct circles, with one foot in each, as family association may 
place them in one, while taste may lead them, and talent and character 
may introduce them, into another—we do not say a higher, but a different, 
one. A general spirit of mutual kindness appears to pervade the whole 
village, with a perfect deference, on the part of all, for the rights and 
feelings of others. The poorer and the richer classes mutually respect 
and esteem each other, according to individual character and desert-—the 
latter distinguishing themselves more for their good example in all good- 
neighbourliness, and in all the proprieties and amenities of life, than for 
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any offensive display, either of wealth, or of any imagined social supe- 
riority; so that instead of being envied or disliked, they are only the 
more beloved as friends, and respected as equals, from their more enlarged 
opportunities of kindness and usefulness. In fact, one of the chief charms 
of the place is its simplicity—that simplicity which is not the first 
but the last step in the scale of cultivation. There is no such thing as 
pride in the place. It has an atmosphere in which it must either die, or 
depart, to display itself elsewhere—an air too highly rarefied for it to 
breathe. The slightest attempt to introduce the ostentation of wealth or 
luxury so common in our towns—in dress, style, furniture, equipage— 
would be regarded as an offence contra bonos mores of the village, and 
would promptly draw upon itself the keenest punishment of ridicule and 
mortification. An almost infallible mark of distinction between the resi- 
dents of the place and transient strangers, is the plainness of the dress of 
the former--a graceful and lady-like plainness, however, in which is 
to be found an admirable illustration of Horace’s untranslateable “ simplex 
munditis.” And perhaps it may be some satisfaction to those who may 
feel disposed to practise Miss Sedgwick’s excellent precepts of female 
education, in all that regards the humbler practical details of domestic 
life—who are yet deterred by their old notions of indolent “ gentility””-- 
to be toid that they have long been acted upon in this favored ‘‘ Happy 
Valley,” and are found perfectly compatible with all that is refined, 
interesting, and lovely, in female character. 

We might say much more of this charming little village, from which 
few visiters can fail to carry away not only the most agreeable recollec- 
tions, but a moral influence as healthful as that of its bracing and plea- 
sant mountain breezes upon the physical constitution,—but we fear, by 
dwelling upon it, to be led from general to private and individual 
remarks; and thus to approach too near, if not transgress, the line pre- 
scribed by the true principles of hospitality toa pen writing for the public 
eye. Enough has been said, generally, of the society referred to, ( of which 
we may perhaps add that most of the members are radically democratic 
in their political opinions, as well as in their actual conduct in life,) to 
show that a democratic state of society is not only consistent with the 
highest degree of true refinement and cultivated elegance, but—when left 
to its own natural action, free from the control of false un-American 
notions of aristocratic distinctions—eminentiy adapted to produce it, and 
to develope it to the finest and soundest fruits of social happiness and well- 
being. It will also serve to illustrate another of our leading objects in 


the present Article, to mention that there is in the little circle referred to 
a large preponderance of highly accomplished female members—from 


whom perhaps its peculiar tone may be said to be chiefly derived—and 
among whom the author of the little volume which has been made the 
occasion of these remarks might have either derived models, or at least 
have found most admirable illustrations, of the beau ideal she has had in 


her mind of American WomEN. 
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TO A LILY OF THE VALLEY 


Sweet, gentle flower—wherefore art thou shrinking 
Thus timidly that dark green veil beneath, 
While all the rest with eager lip are drinking 
Eve’s dewy breath? 


While thy fair sisters wide abroad are sending 
Their perfumed charms, to every eye outspread, 
Why dost thou hide thee thus, so meekly bending 
Thy modest head ? 


Is it to shun the roving breeze that sports 
From charm to charm, with ever gay caress, 
That none may know, but the fond eye that courts, 
Thy loveliness ? 


Or is it that to Heaven alone addressed 
Thy voiceless worship breathes, so pure and mild, 
All lowly drooping o’er thy mother’s breast, 
Earth’s sweetest child! 


Dearest art thou to me of all the flowers 
Whose spiciest odors load the Eastern gale, 
Or richest hues that brightened Eden’s bowers, 
Sweet Lily of the Vale. 


SONNET. 
BY MRS. C. E. DA PONTE. 


THE LOST CHILD. 


Thou, who art hid forever from these eyes— 
Thou, who hast lain so long in that dark sleep, 
Unconscious that thy mother yet doth weep— 

Beside thy early tomb with heavy sighs, 

Mine own fair child, thy voice no more replies 
To the accustomed call of her whose tone 
Dies on the chilly wind, unheard, unknown 

If thy young spirit, bending from the skies, 

Can view the wretched in the hour of prayer, 
Look on me now, and though it may not be 

That I shall trace thy heavenly form in air, 
Shadow immortal, that I cannot see, 

O wander round, and I shall deem I hear 
Thy low voice whisper, weep no more for me. 
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POLITICAL PORTRAITS. 


NO. XIV. 


CHURCHILL CALDOM CAMBRELENG. 


Tue subject of the present sketch has long held a prominent position 
before the public eye, as one of the ablest, most consistent, and purest 
supporters of democratic principles, and of that liberal policy in the 
administration of public affairs, naturally closely akin to democratic 
principles, which is comprised in that one expression, which is the final 
result of all the analysis of the science of enlightened Political Economy, 
freedom of trade. His present retirement from public life—we trust, a 
merely temporary one—affords a convenient opportunity for a brief 
retrospective sketch of his public career. 

Mr. Cambreleng was born at Washington, in North Carolina, in 
October, 1786. His name—giving him the well known triple initial 
of C. C. C., which his political opponents have sometimes termed a 
modern illustration of the ancient gia xara. xaxitra—was derived from 
his great-crandfather, Churchill Caldom, whose father came from Scot- 
land, and settled on the Pamlico river, in the beginning of the last cen- 
tury. He isthe grandson, on the maternal side, of Colonel John Patten, 
a gallant officer in the Revolutionary war, who entered the Continental 
army in September, 1775, as major of the second regiment raised by the 
State of North Carolina. Colonel Patten was in the battles of the Bran- 
dywine, Germantown, and Monmouth, and at the siege of Charleston, 
where, on its capitulation, he was made a prisoner, and remained on 
parole to the end of the war. 

Mr. Cambreleng, by the death of his father, was left an orphan at an 
early age, the oldest of four children—three sons and a daughter; and 
the straitened circumstances of his family, occasioned by the long absence 
from home of his grandfather, while engaged in the service of his coun- 
try, and the necessary sacrifices of such a period, together with the early 
death of his father, deprived him of the advantages of classical education. 
He was compelled to leave the academy at Newbern, at which his first 
rudiments of instruction had been acquired, before the age of twelve 
years. None acquainted with Mr. Cambreleng can fail, however, to be 
made sensible how amply this deficiency has been since supplied, by the 
native energies of a remarkably vigorous and observing mind, by self- 
cultivation, and by extensive travel both at home and abroad. At school 
he had been very ambitious, and though but a short time enjoying its 
advantages soon outstripped, in a signal manner, all his competitors for 
its distinctions. He was then studying with the expectation of being sent 
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to Princeton College, when he was compelled to leave the academy, and 
retire to his grandmother’s plantation, where he spent about a couple of 
years. He here prosecuted his studies in private for several months, 
with undiminished zeal, to maintain his position with his classmates; and 
it was not till reluctantly forced to abandon all hope of going either to 
Princeton or to the University at Chapel Hill, that he discontinued them 
in despair. 

Disappointed in these early and ambitious hopes, he became an enthu- 
siastic hunter and fisherman, and passed many a night in scouring the 
swamps with his dogs, torch, and axe, and many a day in his canoe on 
the Pamlico river. Being young it was also his province to “drive” 
the hounds in stag hunts which were frequent in that neighbourhood. 
These early details in Mr. Cambreleng’s boyhood are thus related, 
because, sooth to say, he may be still said to lead much the same life, in 
the intervals which the force of early formed tastes and habits still induces 
him occasionally to snatch from more ambitious pursuits. 

In 1800, at the age of fourteen, he was placed in the store of a mer- 
chant in Carolina, with whom he removed to New York in 1802; to 
which circumstance is to be ascribed the transfer of his public career 
from the soil of his birth and family associations, to the great commercial 
metropolis of which it is known that he has so long been a Representa- 
tive in Congress. The ill success which attended his present employer, 
caused him to return to North Carolina in 1805, where he found almost 
all of his old school companions engaged in a life of dissipation which 
soon naturally attracted him within its round. After a few months, how- 
ever, he broke from its spell of wild and careless pleasure, and returned 
to prosecute his fortunes, by his unaided exertions, in New York. Un- 
fortunately, however, for the young udventurer, he was detained a fort- 
night, before he could embark, at Ocracock bar; by the end of which 
time the gambling table, which was the constant place of amusement of 
the young men of that day and section, had despoiled him of the last 
penny of the little outfit with which his mother had been able to launch 
kim forth on the career of his fortunes. On landing in New York, 
accident threw him in the way ofa kindly and shrewd old Scotch mer- 
chant, who invited him to his house, with temporary employment, till a 
more favorable opening in life should present itself. And it was not long 
before he was engaged, in 1806, as a clerk by an eminent merchant in 
Providence, Rhode Island, Mr. Clark, who was largely concerned in 
the Northwest Coast trade of the Pacific Ocean. It may be cited as a 
signal evidence of the character for talents and integrity he was early 
able to establish for himself, that on the death of this gentleman, two 
years afterwards, he was employed by the executors, at his recommen- 
dation, and entrusted with the important duty of adjusting the affairs of 
the estate, which were not only extensive, but very complicated. The 
examination of the lands belonging to the estate gave him occasion to 
make repeated journeys through different sections of New England, in 
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the course of which, besides much diversified experience, he had on more 
than one occasion to encounter no slight degree of peril and hardship on 
his travels among the hills and valleys of Maine, unknown then to our 
travellers, having to settle with about seventy “ squatters” on the borders 
of the wilderness, at the time when it was the fashion to shoot all sur- 
veyors, land agents, &c., with as little ceremony as so many bears or 
foxes. This very responsible and difficult duty was discharged with 
entire success, and to the entire satisfaction of the executors and heirs of 
the estate in question. 

We are here induced to quote the following extract from a letter, refer- 
ring to this period of his life, from one of the sources at which the infor- 
mation has been sought on which this brief narrative is founded : 


“ One or two incidents in his early life may be mentioned, which may be deemed 
not the least honorable to him. "When thrown on the world at the early age of four- 
teen—a clerk in a store—separated from his family and more intimate friends, and 
deprived of their counsels, instead of wasting his leisure hours in idle pleasures, 
often terminating in more vicious indulgences, he occupied the time not engrossed 
by his ordinary pursuits, in reading, composition, music, and drawing. At a sub- 
sequent period, when the chief clerk in the counting-house of Mr. Clark in Provi- 
dence, he was a member of a Literary Society of that place, composed of the more 
advanced students of Brown University, some of the junior members of the literary 
professions in that town, and other young men who, like himself, were animated with 
the laudable desire of improving themselves. The Society was, like others of the kind, 
devoted to literary pursuits, composition, and extemporaneous debating; and 
although engrossed throughout the day with the duties of the counting-house, his 
midnight studies enabled him to attain an honorable rank among his more favorably 
situated associates. He was regarded as one of the most promising young men of 
the place, and his intelligence, and correct and gentlemanly deportment made him a 
welcome inmate in the most intelligent circles. At that period, akthough only 
twenty years old, and receiving a moderate salary of six hundred dollars a year, 
he prevailed on his mother, then residing in North Carolina, to send on one of his 
younger >rot.ers; whom he placed at an academy in Connecticut, defraying the 
expenses of his education out of his own moderate income. Soon after, he sent for 
a second brother, oi whom he in like manner assumed the paternal charge. Very 
soon after, his brothers were sent by him to Union College, at Schenectady, where 
one of them graduated in 1812. The other soon after, at the commencement of the 
war, entered into the navy, and attained the rank of lieutenant previous to his 
death, which happened some years ago, while in the public service in the Pacific 
Not content with defraying the whole expenses of the education of his younger bro- 
thers, he moreover, subsequently to the graduation of one of them, enabled him to 
attend the usual course of legal studies at the Law School at Litchfield, Connecticut, 
and continucd the aid so necessary to a young professional man during the first 
years of his practice. This incident is the more highly honorable to Mr. Cambre- 
ieng, as his own fortunes had improved but very slightly throughout the whole 
period during which he thus assumed the parental charge of the education of his 
younger brothers,” 


This extract we leave to speak for itself, without unnecessary comment 
of our own, as an attestation of the true substratum of the character of 
the subject of our sketch. 

After the termination of his employment in Providence, he returned 
again to New York; where he was engaged for two or three years as a 
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merchant, in the commission business; which he relinquished early in 
1812, to undertake the agency of a large cotton speculation, in New 
Orleans, which had been projected by some enterprising merchants in 
the former city. The declaration of war in June, however, defeating the 
speculation, he returned to New York by land through the Indian 
country. While in New Orleans, on this occasion, he was very near 
losing his life, in a tremendous hurricane, far surpassing in fury the 
recent one in Liverpool, blowing down upwards of a hundred houses, 
and destroying seventy sail of vessels in the river, Mr. Cambreleng escap- 
ing almost miraculously from the ruins of a house which was crushed 
upon its inmates by another one falling upon it. The hardships and 
dangers, and various adventure, of a return journey by land through the 
Indian country at that period, would afford a theme for a volume of inte- 
resting narrative, with which it is to be hoped that Mr. Cambreleng will 
at some future day amuse his leisure hours. He travelled alone, with a 
single rascally guide, against whom he was compelled, night and day, 
to practise a perpetual vigilance. The night encampments in the forest, 
with a bear-skin for a couch, and a saddle for a pillow, and pistol in 
hand, for protection against the Indians as well as his guide (for it was 
during the war)—the embarrassment for the loss of his provisions, as 
also of both his horses, run away with by his amiable companion already 
alluded to, with many similar adventures, however entertaining might be 
their recital, would be scarcely appropriate to such a sketch as the present. 

At about this period commenced his connection with Mr. Astor, of 
New York, with whom his most important commercial transactions were 
had, and who, one of the most acute judges of men, always reposed an 
implicit confidence in Mr. Cambreleng, entrusting many very important 
commissions of business to his discretion. Such a testimony as that of 
Mr. Cambreleng, who had peculiar opportunities of forming a correct 
judgment, to the character of a man so distinguished as Mr. Astor has 
long been in the commercial community, may be worth recording. From 
a letter we have seen, written by Mr. Cambreleng to a friend, we are 
permitted to make the following extract : 

“Most very great fortunes are either inherited, or owing more to chance than to 
bold enterprise or deep calculation. The most enterprising are generally in the end 
the least successful. It was not so with Mr. Astor. No man ever surpassed him in 
the variety and originality of his projects, in boldness of speculation, or in foresee- 
ing and comprehending every event which might possibly affect any of his plans. 
Independently of his various speculations on a large scale, his settlement at the 
mouth of the Columbia river would of itself have rendered him one of the most 
wealthy men in the world, but for our war with Great Britain, and the sale of Fort 
Astoria, contrary to his orders. I have enjoyed his confidence for five-and-twenty 
years, and I can say of him, that, however he may be in small matters, he is @ man 
of extraordinary genius—of a comprehensive and profound mind—and capa/le of 
managing the affairs of a nation.” 

When the Russian mediation between the United States and Great 
Britain was proposed, in 1813, Mr. Astor, with his characteristic enter- 
prise, projected a speculation to a very large amount in Canton, and 
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proposed to establish a permanent agency there, connect: d with his settle- 
ment at the mouth of the Columbia river. Mr. Cambreleng was selected 
by Mr. Astor to execute this important commercial enterprise, and went 
to Europe to await there the result of the negotiations under the Russian 
mediation. The ship in which he sailed, the Hannibal, had been em- 
ployed by the Russian Minister in this country to carry out the celebrated 
and unfortunate Moreau, who was also a passenger. We are here 
enabled to give a reminiscence of Moreau from the pen of Mr. Cambre- 
leng, contained, as the preceding, in a letter toa friend; which, referring 
to a period of his life about which little is known, and about which much 
misrepresentation has prevailed, will not be without a historic value, 
entitling it to record, as well as a deep interest to the general reader. 
From the acquaintance of that voyage, with the intimate opportunity it 
afforded of knowing the real man, Mr. Cambreleng has always main- 
tained a firm conviction of his purity and patriotism, notwithstanding the 
obloquy with which his name has been covered, as a traitor who fell in 
arms in battle against his country: 


“T never saw aman of such high reputation with less ambition. But for his wife 
he would never have quit his residence on the Delaware. ‘Through his agency 
abroad, and the persuasions of Bernadotte, he was induced to quit that quiet retreat. 
He travelled under the assumed name of Monsieur Cazeau. His manners and 
appearance on board ship were truly simple and democratic ; and he would frequently 
and patiently listen till midnight to the ‘long yarns’ of the chief mate of the ship. 
He told us that, if he sueceeded inall his plans, we should see him as retired on the 
banks of his native river as hé had been on the Delaware. Moreau delayed his 
departure from this country till late in June, obviously without any design to en- 
cage in the campaign of that year. He thought that, by the time he arrived in 
Europe, the Allied Army would be on the banks of the Rhine; and it was his design 
to offer himself as a mediator between the French nation and the Allies. These ex- 
pectations were, however, soon disappointed. In the North Sea we spoke a Dutch 
valliot. In answer to Moreau’s questions, the captain informed us of the battles of 
Liitzen and Bautzen. Moreau quickly inquired, ‘Where are Wittgenstein, 
Schwartzenberg, and Bernadotte?’ The first was on the borders of Silesia, the 
second in Bohemia, and the third in the North of Germany. He immediately ex- 
claimed, ‘My God! they have three times the number of the French army; they 
never can beat Napoleon except by main force; they have the power to drive him 
before them, but he will beat them forever while their armies are separated.’ He 
always spoke highly of the genius of his great antagonist. On one occasion he said, 
that he did not believe that ‘there ever had lived, or then existed, a general equal to 
Napoleon for military inspirations in the hour of battle;’ but after praising him, he 
would always add: ‘ Mais cependant c’est un grand coquin!’ 

“Tt will be observed, that it was only by this very plan of concentration that Na- 
poleon was finally beaten, and by main force; for the Allies had in the field, as 
Moreau said, thrice the number of the French aimy. In the Cattegat, we were 
spoken by the British frigate Hamadryad. On learning that Moreau was amonz 
the passengers, her captain, Chatham, came aboard to pay his respects to him. It 
was, then, and for the first time, (though in his checked shirt, ) that we saw General 
Moreau, who seemed to be a foot taller the moment the British captain came into 
the cabin. The conduct of Moreau, after his arrival in Gottenburg, obviously 
proved that he moved slowly and reluctantly to the headquarters of the Allied 
Army. He remained three days on board the ship before he landed, and did not 
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leave that place for a week. His death, very shortly after, at the battle of Dresden, 
was peculiarly unfortunate for his reputation. Had he realized his expectations on 
quitting the United States—had he found the Allied Army on the banks of the 
Rhine, and successfully presented himself as a mediator between the French nation 
and the Allied Powers—he would have been remembered as the benefactor of his 
country, and the pacificator of Europe. Had he lived to have executed his other 
plan of concentration at the battle of Leipzig, and driven Napoleon to Paris, he 
would, perhaps, have been ranked as the Great Captain of the Age, as he was cer- 
tainly one of the first. But, as it was, he was denounced as a traitor to France, and 
execrated by those to whose interests he was devoted, and for whom he would have 
voluntarily surrendered his life.” 

Soon after the dreadful battle of Leipzig, Mr. Cambreleng commenced 
his journey from Sweden, through Pomerania, to Berlin, (then filled 
with wounded.) Potsdam, Dessau, and Leipzig. The latter place at that 
time, in December, two months after the battle, was literally one hospital. 
The hospitals in the neighbourhood had been burnt down, and the sick 
and wounded were transferred to the city. The churches were con- 
verted into hospitals, fires were burning in the streets, and incense in 
every chamber; the mortality was terrible; but amidst all this scene the 
fiir was going on; merchants from the four quarters of the globe were 
congregated, and there was the grand supper at the hotel at nine o’clock 
at night, with the band of music, regardless of the condition of a mourn- 
ing city. 

From Leipzig, he followed the route of the allied army to Frankfort 
on the Maine; to Basle, in Switzerland, and thence to within sixty 
miles of Paris. It was a journey full of interest and adventures, afford- 
ing an opportunity not only of seeing the civilized soldiers of Europe, 
but the Cossac, Calmac, Bashkir, and Tartar. He was frequently in 
the neighbourhood of unimportant skirmishes and battles, and met occa- 
sionally bodies of prisoners marching on foot at the point of the bayo- 
net in midwinter, and the ground covered with snow. After much de- 
lay and difficulty, he reached, with two companions, the head quarters of 
the allied army, at a village about fifteen miles from Troyes, but only as 
they were leaving there for Bar sur Seine. The advanced guard of the 
allied army was engaged on the turnpike leading to Troyes, and there 
was much consternation among the Allies at the report that Napoleon 
had thrown himself into that place at the head of an army of 200,000 
men. They started also for Bar sur Seine; but had not only to pass over 
one of the terrible cross-roads of France—and in winter, too—but to follow 
in the train of more than 1,000 cannon and baggage wagons. They 
reached Bar sur Seine at nine o'clock at night, after having travelled, by 
the spirited assistance of a sutler’s wife, the distance of nine miles in as 
many hours, and were quartered in a house with a German prince and 
his attendants, who had taken all the house and every thing to eat. The 
travellers had to sleep in the same room with the master of the house, 
his wife, children, and servants. On learning that they were Americans, 
he opened a secret closet, and gave them a chicken and a bottle of Bur- 
gundy. From thence he reached Chatillon, where was assembled the 
Congress of Ministers, which was the object of his destination. 
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The negotiations for a peace were delayed much longer than was an- 
ticipated, and Mr. Cambreleng was detained in Europe more than a year. 
His time was, however, not unemployed. Circumstances which seem to 
have been anticipated by the sagacity of Mr. Astor made it necessary to 
assign the concerns of the Hannibal also to the discretionary charge of 
Mr. C.,if he should at any time see proper to assume it; and the agents 
of that vessel, having dtffered as to their management, relinquished them 
to his control. During his detention in Europe, he visited Sweden, 
Prussia, Silesia, Bohemia, the north and middle of Germany, Switzer- 
land, France, Holland, and England. Despairing of an early and pa- 
cific termination of the negotiations at Ghent, he returned in the Hanni- 
bal to New York, in 1814. He visited France again in 1815, and in 
1816, Italy and Asia Minor, on voyages of business for Mr. Astor. In 
these voyages, he had an opportunity to remain some time in Paris, and 
of visiting Florence, Rome, and Constantinople. On his return, he com- 
menced business again in New York; which, after a few years, termina- 
ted unsuccessfully. In 1825, he madea tour through England, Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales. Mr. Cambreleng’s life has thus been a very ad- 
venturous and roving one; it has been replete with striking incident and 
romantic adventures, for which, as well as for scenery and the novelty 
of travel, he has always had a strong passion. His observation has been 
keen and extensive, and he has been very laborious in study in the inter- 
vals of occupation, and, especially while his days have been occupied and 
distracted with business, through the hours of night. He has been more 
a writer than a reader, and has depended more upon observation, experi- 
ence, and reflection, than upon the borrowed treasures of other minds. 
Though his career had been commercial, Mr. Cambreleng was always 
a zealous politician, and a uniform advocate of Democratic principles. 
He had not long been permanently settled in New York, before he took 
an active part in its politics. The doctrine of restrictions on trade for 
the protection of manufactures was then advocated or sanctioned by almost 
all our public men, and all who ventured to oppose an increase of duties 
for the benefit of manufacturers were considered as wanting in patriotism. 
The Democratic party had been made an instrument, for the promotion 
of their own interests, by prominent capitalists engaged in that branch 
of business, and memorials were annually sent to Congress from T'am- 
many Hall, praying for an increase of the tariff. Mr. Cambreleng was 
among the few more clear-sighted and fearless who then protested against 
these memorials, and ultimately succeeded in persuading his political 
friends to discontinue them. In the winter of 1820,—’21, before he had 
engaged in public life, he wrote his “ Examination of the New Tariff, 
proposed by the Hon. Henry Baldwin, a Representative in Congress. 
By one of the People.’ This was a remarkably clear and forcible ex- 
position of the fallacy of the experiments by which the high tariff schoo! 
of that day—not yet extinct, though now for the present abashed into 
silence—sought to fasten upon the young, free energies of this country 
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the fictitious system of commercial policy, of prohibitions, premiums, 
and drawbacks, which, whatever division of opinion exists as to its 
effects on the true prosperity of England, is at least the most fatal and 
false to the true spirit of our institutions that we could adopt. It formed 
an octavo volume of near three hundred pages, and was composed dur- 
ing the evening hours, when the author was released from the business 
occupations of the day. 

In the spring of 1821, Mr. Cambreleng was nominated for Congress 
by the Democratic party; and though a powerful effort was made to de- 
feat his election, by his political opponents, and by the manufacturing 
interest, he succeeded, over a very popular candidate nominated in oppo- 
sition to him, by a large majority. The seat thus obtained he has ever 
since preserved, till the last fall election in that city, when the convulsion 
of the recent political crisis at last effected the object for the accomplish- 
ment of which all the former efforts of his opponents had failed. He 
thus continued a member of Congress for eighteen years consecutively. 
When the Republican party sustained its overwhelming defeat in 1824, 
he was the only member of Congress of that party reélected from the 
State. Yet has Mr. Cambreleng always, from the outset, been opposed by 
the mercantile interest of that city ; though in reality, however tardy that 
class may be iu recognizing the fact, he has always been, from the sound- 
ness of that theory of public policy which has always given its entire 
shape and character to his public course, their best friend, and a most val- 
uable representative of their true interest. In 1828, particularly, he was 
vigorously opposed by the merchants generally, for refusing to advocate 
a high federal duty on sales at auction. How violent and embittered 
that hostility has been made of late years, by Mr. Cambreleng’s uncom- 
promising adherence to these great principles of the Democratic policy, 
in relation to the public currency and banking, which the mercantile 
class are so prodigiously mistaken in regarding as antagonist to their 
real interests, is too well known to require comment or notice at our 
hands. In proportion, however, to this hostility of political opponents 
have the attachment and confidence of the Democratic party of his city 
and State increased with the continued manifestation of his unwavering 
Republican principles—his pure and firm political integrity—the con- 
sistent soundness of his teading doctrines of commercial policy—and the 
eminent ability which he has displayed in the advocacy of them. Mr. 
Cambreleng is now in retirement from public life, and is about to take 
advantage of an interval of leisure long desired by him, to revisit some 
of the scenes of his earlier travels and adventures in Europe. But there 
can be no doubt that, on his return, no public man will occupy a more 
prominent position in the confidence of the Republican party, in the 
Empire State and its great commercial metropolis, as a well-tried and 
favorite representative and champion of its great principles, and as a 
most fit and worthy candidate for the highest honors of further political 
distinction in its power to bestow. 
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Mr. Cambreleng’s career in Congress during the eighteen years that 
he has occupied a seat in the House of Representatives, has been emi- 
nently useful and honorable. He has always preferred that post of duty 
in the public service, resting on the free election of his constituency, to any 
other offices of honor or emolument, under the Executive appointment, 
which his distinguished services, character, and abilities must have made 
readily accessible to him. He has always in the House played a prom- 
inent and influential part—having been generally chairman of some of 
the more important committees, Commerce, Foreign Affairs, and Ways 
and Means; the chairmanship of which latter is well known as being 
the nearest approach that our practice admits to the post of leadership 
of the dominant party in the body. In the exercise of these functions 
Mr. Cambreleng has been the author of numerous reports, characterized 
by remarkable ability, research, and value. His celebrated report on 
commerce and navigation, in 1829, cannot be forgotten by many of ou: 
readers. Two editions of it were published by the merchants of New 
York, and a third in London. His report on the Surplus Revenue, 
in 1837—on the Independent Treasury and on the Public Expenditures, 
at the late and the preceding sessions of Congress—are not less entitled 
to special notice. Without referring more particularly to his numerous 
speeches, many of which are elaborate and complete essays of great 
value, on the subjects of which they treat, we are induced to extract from 
his speech on the Independent Treasury, at the Extra Session, the follow- 
ing quotation—with the length of which our readers will scarcely find 
fault—both as an instance of Mr. Cambreleng’s style, and as a specimen 
of the broad liberality and sound democratie character of his views on 
the subject to which it relates: 


“ We have now to notice a formidable objection. It is said we psopose to estab- 
lish a universal and exclusive metallic currency; and, in the language of the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina, (M'r. Legare,) to effect ‘an absolute subversion of al! 
credit and all commerce—an utter destruction of the whole fabric of society.’ This 
is, indeed, sir, an age distinguished for discoveries. We have been for years en- 
deavoring to secure, through our federal legislation, a broader basis for the vast fabrie 
of credit in this country. Gentlemen have cordially cobperated with us in accom- 
plishing a purpose almost universally acknowledged to be necessary to give stability 
to trade, and solidity to our tottering banking system. But when we propose a 
measure calculated to forward effectually an object so essential to the morals and 
prosperity of the Union, they suddenly discover that our design is to break up the 
very foundations of civilized society, to retura to ‘iron money and black broth’— 
to absolute barbarism. Gentlemen well know that, whatever may be our abstract 
opinions as to the effect of paper money on the morals and condition of society, no 
man is this ‘ bank note age’ can expect more than to reform the abuses of the sys- 
tem. But before they se reughly denounce the principles of those with whom they 
ure politically associated, 1 would admonish gentlemen. to consult together, and come 
to some understanding as to what they mean by ‘an exclusive metallic currency,’ 
and ‘the destruction of the credit system.’ The gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr 
Legare,) and the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Garlund,) considering how harmo- 
niously they act together, have placed themselves in an awkward attitude before the 
country. The former gentleman denounces the currency of France as the author of 
her poverty ; the latter eulogises it as the soundest in the world, and recommends it 
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to us as a model for our imitation! And now, sir, what becomes of all the violent 
denunciations of the gentleman from Virginia about this monstrous attempt to 
introduce an exclusive metallic currency? Who had gone beyond the gentleman 
from Virginia? No bank note circulates in France of a less denomination than 
five hundred francs, and the whole amount is but about twenty millions of dollars 
in paper to four hundred and fifty millions of gold and silver. Is that a metallic 
currency ? Is the credit system destroyed in France? Sir, the gentleman from 
Virginia will find, upon an examination of his own doctrines, that it will embarrass 
him to explain in what essential principle relating to currency he is opposed to the 
present Administration. 

“ The gentleman from South Carolina may also discover that his principles are not 
so hostile as he imagines, to the separation of Bank and State. Why, sir, he ad- 
mires the Scotch banking system, the very essence of which is its freedom from all 
legislative interference. The union between Parliament and this branch of trade 
has been long since effectually dissolved. Trade, and not Government, regulates 
the quantity of banking capital in Scotland. He seems struck with admiration at 
the splendid results ‘ of the credit system’ in that country, and ascribes them to the 
substitution of paper for a metallic cireulation. The gentleman mistakes the sha- 
dow for the substance. The astonishing industry and wealth of Scotland, and the 
moral condition of her people, are owing, among other causes, to the absolute free- 
dom she has enjoyed in banking, the best regulator of all trades when free. The 
act of 1708 did not extend to Scotland; she was not under the dominion of the Bank 
of England. She had no gigantic institution to break her local banks periodically, 
and to throw thousands, nay millions, of laborers out of employment. Beyond 
the Tweed, capital, free from all restrictions, flowed into this channel, and kept pace 
with labor, population, trade, and wealth, and sustained the vast increase of her 
commercial credits. The banks of Scotland are an improvement upon the plan of 
our savings institutions. They have in that country not only a large amount of 
banking capital, but more than a hundred millions of dollars, drawn from all classes 
of society, in deposite upon interest, yielding a profit to the community as well as to 
the bank; thus mutually benefitting the capitalists and the country, and encouraging 
frugality and enterprise. Her ‘credit system’ rests upon a foundation almost as 
broad as the whole property of Scotland. Her stockholders are not, like ours, ex- 
empt from responsibility. The public interest and security are not, as with us, 
sacrificed to encourage the growth of corporations—of partners not individually 
liable for their debts, and not responsible to the country for their management. Her 
banks are essentially the guardians of the poor, as well as the regulators of trade. 
It is to these circumstances we may chiefly ascribe the rapid growth of Scotland, 
notwithstanding her disadvantages of soil and climate, and without the appendage 
of an impoverished laboring population, as in England and Ireland. It is wholly 
immaterial to Scotland what may be the character of her circulation. She is an 
interior province; exchanges do not press upon her; England intervenes and sus- 
tains the shock. Like our country banks, theirs have little use for specie; and, like 
them, they have their ‘specie fund’ in the centre of circulation. Had she been on 
the borders of the British Channel, where her local circulations would come in con- 
tact with the metallic currency of the continent, she would have long since discovered 
that, however convenient small notes may be, the imaginary convertibility of bank 
notes into coin is but a frail protection to labor, and a weak foundation for the credit 
and contracts of a nation. Protected by her interior position, as well as by skilful 
management, her population has escaped some of the consequences of this abuse of 
credit. 

“ But the chief object of the admiration of the gentleman from South Carolina was 
the triumphant result of the credit system in England. Why, sir, nothing can be 
more unlike than the credit systems of England and Scotland, as they were prior to 
1826, both in their characters and their results. ‘The one was a system of despot- 
ism, the other of liberty. The one filled the country with pauperism, the other kept 
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labor steadily employed, and with parental guardianship hoarded the small aceu- 
mulations of the poor. But it was in England that the gentleman saw ‘the grand- 
est work of civilized life in any part of the world ’—the splendid result of her credit 
and banking system. Sir, while the classical and intellectual gentleman from South 
Carolina was admiring the Corinthian grandeur of this proud fabric of the credit 
system, in the ecstacy of his admiration, he forgot that he was standing on a vast 
ruin of violated rights; lost in his sublime contemplations, he heard not the ‘accents 
of despair,’ nor the wailings of poverty, uttered by millions who had fallen victims 
to the credit system of England. He had not, probably, examined the poor man’s 
record. He could not persuade himself to believe that, amidst all this bustle, life, 
and splendor, all this wealth and grandeur, he was in a nation of paupers. He 
could s2e it all in his travels through impoverished France, with her metallic cur- 
rency, but not in England, with her credit and banking system. Well, sir, here is 
that record of its results which escaped the gentleman’s observation. ‘Two millions 
four hundred and ninety-three thousand four hundred and twenty-three families ‘ re- 
ceiving relief not included in the returns for this year.’ But, it is added, in this 
work published by the London Statistical Society, ‘judging from the results here 
exhibited, the paupers form the greatest portion of the whole population.” Such, Mr. 
Chairman, is the foundation upon which rests this ‘ grandest work of civilized life,’ 
this triumphant evidence of the blessings of the English banking and credit system. 

“Sir, I have travelled a little, too. I have contemplated with delight the rich 
treasures of the Louvre and the Vatican; the sublime Doric and the proud Corinth- 
ian; but it was in the beautiful valleys of France and Germany—on the Rhine 
and on the Elbe—it was amidst the mountains of Switzerland and Wales, that I 
saw, without regard to questions of currency, or even forms of government, sound 
morality and personal comfort; it was these scenes that reminded me of our western 
paradise. And, sir, I could but regret that the tenants of those mountains and val- 
leys were governed by that concentrated power of associated wealth which rules 
Governments, controls monarchs, and regulates the destiny of every nation in 
Europe. 

“ Mr. Chairman, we have a great constitutional duty to discharge. We have to 
regulate the coinage, and by requiring the collection of our revenue in a common 
medium, to secure equal taxation to the States of this confederacy, and to preserve 
for the whole people a measure of value of ancient origin, for labor, property, and 
contracts. In discharging this duty, we have not only to encounter the vices of our 
complicated banking systems, but also a revolution which has been going on more 
than a century, and one which threatens in the end to substitute a mere exchange of 
credits for the ancient standard of nations. It commenced with the charter of the 
Bank of England in 1694. This substitute first appeared in the form of notes of 
twenty pounds; in 1759, it was reduced to ten pounds; in 1793, to five pounds; and 
in 1797, the bank suspended specie payments, and commenced issuing one and two 
pound notes. After a fatal experiment of five-and-twenty years—fatal to the morals 
and welfare of the people, however necessary it may have been to Government—the 
bank resumed specie payments in 1822. The currency was reformed, and all notes 
under five pounds (about equal to twenty-five dollars) were prohibited in England 
and Wales. This was not, however, the most material reform. 

“The restriction on banking, which had been imposed in 1708, to protect the 
monopoly of the Bank of England, was repealed in 1826. For one hundred and 
eighteen years no association could be formed for banking purposes with more than 
six partners. Underthis system, the trade and currency of England were periodically 
convulsed. The great regulator of banking in that country, by its own alarms and 
powerful efforts to save itself, brought down country banks by the hundred in every 
revulsion, prostrated trade, and threw millions of the laboring population out of 
employment. The violent revulsion of 1825 brought about the reform of 1826; and 
‘with the consent’ of the Bank of England, her monopoly was partially relin- 
quished, and the great commercial and manufacturing districts were permitted, like 
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Scotland, to form as many banks as they pleased. England has escaped some of 
the violence of the recent revulsion. Her banks have not suspended specie pay- 
ments. The Bank of England was not saved, as in 1825, by an accidental disco- 
very of one pound notes! It was not because there had not been over-trading in 
England; far otherwise. There never was a period when there was more extensive 
speculation in every branch of trade, and when her capital and credit were more 
widely extended in every quarter of the globe. How has it happened, then, that she 
did not suffer as in 1825% Because the revulsion in that year broke down the 
monopoly of the Bank of England; because capital, freed from its dominion, flowed 
with astonishing rapidity into that branch of trade, and was ready to meet the sud- 
den and large addition which speculation had made to the mass of commercial cre- 
dits. Some of these associations, it is true, were embarrassed by the revulsion ; the 
wonder is, that more were not brought down by it. They were all of recent origin; 
and this trade had been effectually prohibited for more than acentury. ‘These were 
not the only reforms. That remnant of barbarism, the usury law, was also in effect 
repealed, by exempting all bills having not more than ninety days to run from their 
operation; and this has been subsequently extended. The rate of interest, sir, is the 
safety-valve of credit. It should be permitted to rise and fall with the pressure upon 
the money market. In this country we have locked it down, and doubly prohibited 
the free use of capital. The inevitable consequence is periodical explosions. But 
with all these reforms, it is still the policy of England to substitute credit for a metal- 
lic measure of value. That credit, it is true, is not so vitiated as it was; but by 
making Bank of England notes a lawful tender, and by authorizing the joint stock 
associations to issue their notes, redeemable in these notes, they have laid the found- 
ation for revulsions in trade, which are not yet developed. ‘These associations had 
not been long enough in existence to show to what amount they could increase their 
circulations, though long enough to prove how rapidly they could increase them. 
While the use of credit, founded upon property, should enjoy absolute freedom, 
the abuse of credit, by issuing that which is founded upon credit, should never be 
encouraged by Government. 

“The most powerful antagonist, however, of a uniform measure of value is our 
own banking system, unquestionably the worst in the world. If we had no other 
motive, we should be compelled to collect our revenue in a metallic currency, in order 
to preserve something in the country as a standard of value. We have six-and- 
twenty Legislatures and two Territorial Councils steadily at work, enacting laws 
to banish specie from circulation. The present crisis, no doubt, must produce re- 
form; but it cannot be expected to be immediate or general, so long as our laws are 
made by those who entertain hostile principles of government, especially on this 
question of currency. It is true, there is a common conviction that our banking 
system is bad, and that our local circulations require reform; but when will that 
ever be effected if we surrender up our constitutional standard? If we do not lay 
the foundation here, our banking system will never be reformed. It is impossible to 
imagine a system more discordant, and more embarrassing to trade, than the system 
of the United States as a whole. Capital is not at liberty to flow into this branch of 
trade as in England and Scotland. Government must regulate the quantity in each 
State. Our State Government might, with equal propriety and wisdom, regulate the 
quantity of capital in every other branch of trade. And what is the consequence of 
this legislative interference with banking? Why, sir, two of our cities have each 
more banking capital than the State of New York, with her hundred cities and 
towns, and with more than two millions of population. The commercial emporium 
of the Union, the centre of circulation, the point upon which the whole fabric of 
commercial credit, internal and external, presses at every revulsion, is permitted to 
employ, in this branch of trade, some twenty millions—about one-third the banking 
capital of a neighboring city. Such legislation is as absurd as it is unequal. It is 
calculated to unregulate trade and embarrass the banks. Banking, legitimate bank- 
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ing, is a trade, and should be as free as all other trades. Let it regulate the quan- 
tity of capital, and this branch will keep pace with all others; it will increase with 
the increase of commercial credits, and with the growth of trade. As the demand 
increases, so will the supply; and no portion of the capital of the country will be 
unemployed. This is the secret of the success of the Scotch banking system, which 
is weakened, and not strengthened, by her small note circulation. 

“Currency, sir, is not a trade. Governments will be called upon to decide whe- 
ther an attribute of sovereignty shall be exercised by trading companies, and, if so, 
to what extent. They must determine whether such companies are to be permitted 
to furnish the world with their credit as a substitute for a metallic standard, with 
liberty to increase and diminish it at pleasure; for that is the result which seems 
approaching. The great question to be determined is, are trading associations to be 
authorized to issue a species of State credit, and to collect a revenue, now amounting 
to six or seven millions annually, and constantly increasing, and to indemnify an 
abused community by producing periodical bankruptcy, poverty, and want? The 
gentleman from South Carolina knows that almost all the distinguished authorities 
are against his ‘Credit System.’ 

“Tt is a conceded point, that the regulation of the quantity of currency, which is 
the measure of value, ought not to be entrusted to those whose profits are increased 
by abusing the trust. You might as well at once surrender to these corporations the 
power to regulate the value of our coin, and let them adulterate it, or arbitrarily 
raise its nominal value at their pleasure, as monarchs formerly did, to the ruin of 
their people. Upon what ground is it that Government have been induced to give 
their aid in substituting the paper of trading companies for the current coin of the 
world?) An increasing demand for a medium of circulation and a deficiency of the 
precious metals. The former is admitted, the latter I deny ; and on neither ground 
can these issues be defended. Sir, there has been no age of the world when it was so 
abundantly supplied with circulation, independent of all the small notes, ( 1 mean 
under fifty or one hundred dollars, ) in Europe and America. How is it with the 
precious metals? In the work referred to by the gentleman from South Carolina, 
the quantity of money in the Augustan age is estimated at less than two thousand 
millions. Why, sir, since 1492, we have drawn from the American mines alone, 
more than six thousand millions of dollars, and the aggregate of coin, bullion, and 
plate in the world, is estimated at from seven to ten thousand millions. The quan- 
tity of specie might have been an object of solicitude in earlier ages; but of what 
consequence is it now, when, for all its great offices, we have discovered other sub- 
stitutes? We have discovered a mine richer than all the mines of Mexico and 
Peru—the human mind. We have drawn from that inexhaustible mine countless 
millions of substitutes for specie, in the form of public debts, bank stocks, and stocks 
of every kind; of bills of exchange, notes of hand, bank drafts, and bank checks. 
These are our circulations which give velocity to trade. It is these, amounting to 
thousands of millions, which have accelerated the growth of wealth among nations, 
and not the contemptible amount of your small note circulations in Great Britain, 
Ireland, and America. In the present age, trade provides its own substitutes for 
specie, in adjusting balances not only between States and nations, but between indi- 
viduals, and without the agency of bank notes. Specie is only wanted to adjust 
balances between nations when credit is suddenly destroyed. It is, however, wanted 
in every country as a standard for local circulation, and to sustain the increasing 
amount of commercial credit. The value of property is sufficiently affected by cre- 
dit founded upon credit, in the form ofbills of exchange, without extending this 
abuse of credit in the form ofcurrency. The former we cannot reach by legislation, 
and we have no right to do so if we could, however injurious its operation is upon 
trade. The latter interferes with the currency established by the Constitution, and 
we should adopt every measure that we can to prevent it from destroying our 
standard altogether. 
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“This revolution may be accomplished. The precious metals may eventually be 
banished from the circulations of the world, and we may have no other standard 
than bank notes. I admit, sir, that, as a mere question of trade, it would accelerate 
the accumulation of wealth, and the growth of our cities. But what are the sacri- 
fices attending such a system ? Do you not lay the foundation of your cities on the 
ruin of your population? Sir, while we sacrifice the poor, we transfer political 
power from the agricultural and laboring classes of society to those thousand corpo- 
ration’ which seem to have been, from the beginning of our free governments, the 
only interests worthy, in the estimation of our American legislators, to be exclusively 
cherished, protected, and patronized. Sir, goon with your credit and banking sys- 
tems; banish the precious metals; establish your paper standard, and let the value 
of property and the price of labor float upon its agitated surface; let them rise with 
its expansions and fall with its contractions; and then, sir, gentlemen may antici- 
pate every five years the return of the ‘awful winters’ referred to by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. One of them is now approaching—an awful winter indeed for 
the poor; thousands will be struck down by poverty and want. Sir, I do not ask 
gentlemen for their charity. I make no appeals to their humanity: but, in the name 
of HIM who made us all, I entreat them to spare them their taunts—do not stigma- 
tize them—let these poor laborers die in peace and of fumine, in a land overflowing 
with the richest abundance. Pardon these victims of your policy, should they, in 
their last hour, pray that their country might be delivered from your calamitous 
‘Credit System.’ 

“Mr. Chairman, upon the firmness and integrity of the people of this country, at 
the present crisis, depend the condition of our society, and the character of our 
Government. It is evidently a struggle for power by some of the corporations of 
this country, but, [trust, not all of them. It is a great issue; for every thing moral, 
social, and political, is at stake. On such an occasion, gentlemen may well discard 
their prejudices—republicans have been separated on party grounds, but not on 
principle—they may readily unite when a question arises involving the welfare of 
the people, and the very existence of free government. In a cause so just, we have 
little to fear, and every thing to hope. I cannot believe, that, in the approaching 
contest, we shall lose one sincere friend of this administration. Some have, [ think, 
prematurely decided upon the measure now proposed; they have denounced it 
without proper examination. I am sure, no sound republican can, upon delibera- 
tion, be ultimately found against it. While, sir, on the other hand, the proposition 
to separate Bank and State must rally and unite the democracy of this country, by 
whatever questions they may have been hitherto divided. They will never consent 
that the Treasury of the United States shall be controlled by the stock exchange of 
Wall street, or of the royal exchange; that the public revenue shall be again made 
instrumental in augmenting the disasters of the country; and that the Government 
shall be periodically embarrassed for want of means, by entrusting its funds to institu- 
tions whose fate depends upon the slightest counter-movement in any part of the 
commercial system of the world. Nor, sir, can I believe that any sound republican 
is prepared to substitute the credit of our corporations for the common medium and 
common standard of the world. No, sir: on these questions the democracy will be 
found united, as they always have been, whenever the honor or the interests of their 
country were involved, as they are at the present crisis. Let not gentlemen deceive 
themselves; their victories always come with our calamities, and disappear with 
returning prosperity. The concentrated power upon which they depend cannot yet 
regulate the succession to the Presidency. 

“Sir, I have detained the Committee too long. We challenge gentlemen to the 
vote. Let the gentleman from South Carolina declaim over his ‘iron money and 
black broth;’ let gentlemen denounce the measure as an expedient or an experiment; 
let them call it a Sub-Treasury scheme, or by what name they please; but let them 
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afford us an opportunity to test its advantages to trade, to banks, the Treasury, and 
the country. We fear not the results of the experiment.” 

During the many years he has spent in the public service, Mr. Cam- 
breleng has had the satisfaction to witness the successful progress of the 
liberal doctrines of free trade which he maintained before he entered 
upon public life, and the advocacy of which has been the peculiar mis- 
sion of his political career ever since. For some years he was ‘their 
only advocate in the New York delegation in Congress. They were 
unpopular, and those who administered, or who aspired to administer, 
our national affairs, had not the courage to avow them. The cause of 
commercial freedom, however, continued to gain ground at every ses- 
sion. The late Administration was the first, since the war with Great 
Britain, which boldly took ground in favor of revenue duties; and we 
have now the pleasure, under our present purely Democratic Adminis- 
tration, to see restored, and in the fair way to a complete and general 
ascendency over the public mind, those liberal principles which our free 
Government was especially designed to establish and perpetuate. 


REVOLUTIONARY REMINISCENCES OF AN 
OLD SOLDIER. 


No. III. 


The Birds of Spring—The Encampment broken up, which introduces an illustration 
of Dutch caution and Political Economy—A sick comrade—who, with the author 
is captured by the Indians—the sick man scalped—T he Catskill Mountains and 


a new capture. 


Winter at last began to draw off his forces. The birds who came 
to make the announcement that Spring was on the way, were received 
with great joy. They visited the opening we had made in the forest, 
and gave us sweet music. None offered to harm them; it was voted 
unanimously, that birds were “liberty men.” I have never killed a bird 
since, nor suffered any body else to when I could help it. I refused to 
contribute to the support of the minister of the parish because he allowed 
his boy to shoot robins. The boy finally shot himself. I almost wished 
the event had happened seven years sooner. Orders were at length 
given to prepare to return tothe camp. This was not a very compli- 
cated operation for me—I had simply to put my gun and knapsack in order 
My gun was found to be minus bayonet and ramrod; my knapsack 
contained one shirt and a pocket handkerchief. I congratulated myself 
on the smallness of my load. On the day of our departure, our Dutch 
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neighbors came to our huts to purchase such commodities as we were 
constrained to leave behind. We found they had learned not a little in 
the art of bargaining from the stray Yankees who had /ocated among 
them. Our flour, beef, and rum barrels, were the objects of their desire, 
but as it was certain that we could not take said articles with us, the 
prices offered by them were very moderate. The negotiations were 
conducted by our sergeant, and one of the younger Dutchmen. They 
both talked Political Economy and prose without knowing it. The 
Dutchman was evidently a pre-existent disciple of the school who teach 
that price is regulated solely by supply and demand. His object, there- 
fore, was to lessen the demand that the price might fall. This he effected 
by directing some of his constituents to go home, and the rest to load 
their pipes and talk Dutch. Our sergeant belonged to the school that 
teaches that the cost of production has something to do in determining 
the price of a commodity, but his arguments made no more impression on 
the Dutchmen than as many legislators. He determined, therefore, to 
reduce the supply, that, in accordance with their own doctrines, the price 
might rise. The heads of about half the casks were knocked out; they 
were then filled with combustibles and fired. In this way the supply 
was soon lessened, and in consequence, the price rose more than one 
hundred per cent. This was one of my first lessons in Political 
Economy, and it was much more clear and satisfactory than many of the 
books which I have since read, and the speeches to which I have since 
listened. 

Just as we were about to give our farewell shout, one of our number, 
a fellow townsman, became so seriously ill as to be unable to march. 
It was out of our power to make any arrangements for his removal, so it 
was determined that he should be left behind, and that I should remain to 
take care of him. This was not at all to my liking—not that I was unwil- 
ling to render whatever aid I could to my fellow soldier, or rather wood- 
chopper—but the disappointment was not pleasant, and I think I may 
venture to lay it down as a profound truth in human nature, that disap- 
pointments are generally unpleasant. Does any sciolist say, that is a 
very common-place truth? It ismo more so than many that are uttered 
by some of the most distinguished transcendental philosophers with a 
most sagacious air of discovery. I have only, in accordance with an old 
and inveterate habit, uttered in plain English, and not in the dialect of the 
“inner and high consciousness,” that the aristocracy of philosophers 
alone have access to. 

I attended upon my sick companion about four weeks after the 
departure of the company. The time was passed under the roof of an 
honest Dutchman, who was a warm friend of King Shorge, and a friend 
of humanity, too. When we departed, he would not receive a penny 
from us, though we offered him silver. 

With joyful hearts we set our faces towards the camp, though we knew 
that many a weary mile was to be travelled ere we could reach it. But, 
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then, there was this consolation, the longer we were in going, the sooner 
after our arrival would come the hour of our discharge, for it must be 
recollected, we were “ year service men.” After six or seven hours 
walking, we came to a house where we resolved to remain till the next 
morning, provided the consent of the owner could be obtained—a preli- 
minary, by the way, that soldiers of more experience dispense with. We 
entered, and found as sinister a looking Dutchman as ever smoked a 
pipe. He pretended not to understand our request, and scolded and 
swore in Dutch till he frightened all the folks within ear-shot. We were 
about to retire, when a female entered and silenced him, and demanded 
what we wanted. It was immediately granted, and the husband was 
ordered forthwith to make preparation for our comfortable entertainment. 
This was the first example of female ascendency I had ever witnessed, 
and I acknowledge, I did not view it with any very strong disapproba- 
tion. Indeed, when a luxurious supper appeared, to which the husband 
was ordered to bid us welcome, I became fully satisfied that female 
sovereignty was for the best; certainly it was in that instance. During 
my long life, I have been “collecting facts” on this subject, and have 
enough to form a magnificent theory, which I intend to put forth when 
the “ Woman’s Rights” Society get the government into their hands, 
which will be, when travelling by railroads and steamboats is abandoned 
as too slow and old fashioned. 

The next morning we set out in fine spirits, and travelled leisurely 
through a beautiful forest till about midday, when we lay down beneath 
a large chestnut and slept. We were awakened by a couple of Indians 
hideously painted, and who very significantly intimated that we were to 
be freed from the responsibility of farther directing our own movements. 
In short, we were required to yield ourselves as prisoners. Does the 
descendant of some cowardly tory ask, why, as there were but two, we did 
not resist? I answer: while I believe that the civilized is better adapted 
than the savage state to develope the physical as well as the intellectual 
nature of man, yet, two civilized men asleep are not equal to two savages 
awake. 

They had taken possession of our arms before we awoke, and if they 
had not, we should not have been very well qualified to resist, since mus- 
kets without bayonets or powder are not very effective instruments 
Furthermore, when a man is awaked from a deep sleep, and sees a hostile 
savage standing over him with uplifted tomahawk, he is not in circum- 
stances to test with due accuracy the difference between the strength of 
civilized and savage muscles. He will be very likely to adopt the doe- 
trine of passive obedience and non-resistance—a doctrine recently most 
iriumphantly demonstrated in the “freest government on earth,” pro- 
vided fines and imprisonment can demonstrate a political proposition. 
Certain it is, that the said doctrine appeared very rational to us, as we 
ay under the aforesaid chestnut; and when the savages were satisfied, 
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that we had cordially adopted it, they suffered us to rise, bound one hand 
behind us, and set off towards the setting sun. 

Dogget, for that was my companion’s name, cried like a child, which 
caused his captors to bestow upon him several unequivocal expressions 
of contempt. I kept up my spirits as well as I could, but it was rather 
hard work. I assure the reader, that there is nothing pleasant in the 
prospect of a long captivity, or of death by torture. It is much easier 
to make war speeches than to bear up heavily under such circumstances. 
Dogget was soon exhausted, and he fell. The gleaming tomahawk, 
threatening to lay open his brain, caused him to arise and exert his 
remaining energies. He soon fell again. The savages then hurled 
their tomahawks at his head, with the design of grazing it, but not of 
killing him. This roused him again, but his strength soon gave out 
entirely, and he fainted. 

Preparation was then made for passing the night. We were tied to a 
tree in a manner that gave us great pain, and prevented our obtaining 
much repose. 

In the morning we set out ina more northerly direction. There were 
no signs of inhabitants in the region through which we passed. Ere 
long, Dogget became completely exhausted, and unable to proceed 
further. ‘The tomahawk was buried in his head—his scalp was taken 
off, and we were again on our way. I have often wondered that I could 
witness that horrible scene with comparatively so little emotion. I 
marched sullenly on, giving but little indication of grief or fear. It was 
well that I did not expend in useless feeling the strength that I needed 
for action. My apparent indifference evidently raised me in the estima- 
tion of my captors. Our halts were frequent, and plenty of nutritious 
food was given me. 

On the fourth or fifth day we arrived in the vicinity of that part of the 
Catskill Mountains on which the Mountain House is now perched. The 
outlines of the mountains in that region are very peculiar, and they have 
not been changed by the spirit of speculation and improvement that has 
changed almost every thing else. About two years since, I visited the 
place. ‘The mountains present the same appearance as they did “ sixty 
years hence.” I stood on the very rock that sixty years before I had 
stood on with my savage captors. The mountains were unchanged, but 
how changed the landscape on which they cast their shadows ! 

In a cavern in one of the deep ravines of the mountain we found five 
Indians, who had evidently been waiting our arrival for some days. 
They took not the slightest notice of me, but held a long and earnest con- 
versation with my captors. We passed the night in the cave, and early 
in the morning the whole party left it. Three began to ascend the 
mountain, taking me with them, and four set off towards the east, carrying 
nothing but their tomahawks and rifles. As we climbed up the steep and 
difficult ascent, I often attempted to get a view of the world below, but the 
thick foliage rendered it impossible. At length we came to a very pre- 
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cipitous ledge, the top of which we gained with great difficulty. We 
could then look down upon the plain below. All was an unbroken forest, 
save perhaps half a dozen little openings with log huts erected by the 
producers of civilization. 

We had not remained long on the rock before the two huts that were 
nearest the mountain were seen to be in flames. A yell burst from the 
wretches by whom I was surrounded, such as, I trust, those rock shave 
never since echoed to. The object of the division of the party was now 
manifest. They had gone to destroy the dwellings which were now 
smoking in our sight. 

We now passed on till we reached the top of the mountain, when we 
halted, and waited the arrival of the other party. They came just before 
night, bringing as prisoners an old Dutchman and his wife and daughter, 
the latter being about twelve years of age. I attempted to communicate 
with my fellow prisoners, but found that they were ignorant of the Eng- 
lish tongue. The Dutchman spoke the Indian language, and soon 
seemed rather as one of the party than as a prisoner. He was left 
entirely at liberty, that is, so far as bonds were concerned, both by night 
and day; while his wife and daughter were watched, and with great 
vigilance. I was disposed to regard him as a selfish wretch, if not 
actually in league with the foe, as he appeared to make no use of his 
interest to obtain any favors for his wife and daughter. But I found that 
hasty opinions are not always sound, and that cunning is not monopolized 
by the Yankee. That the Continental Congress had a soldier restored 
to his rank, and the old Bay State a citizen to her bosom, was owing to 
the cunning of said Dutchman, as the reader shall hear. 


SCENES ANDSTORIES OF MANY LANDS. 
Birtu-Day GirTs. 


The recollections of a chequered life, spent in various countries, afford 
to my mental eye,—with many a remembered scene over which a 
painful and chilly darkness broods,—many a fair sunny picture, on which 
it loves to dwell, of the beautiful and noble, in human character. No 
one can pass through even a shorter term of years, than that from which 
I draw my treasures of memory, in free intercourse with the thousand vari- 
eties of human nature, without meeting with many a character, of which 
the brightness redeems the darkness of the surrounding waste, and, stand- 
ing as a living monument of the inherent good, points to the future per- 
fectibility of our nature. Though the pilgrimage of life be over a 
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weary desert, at the feet of the traveller—besides that there are the stars 
of heaven overhead—if he will but open his eye and heart, is many a 
beautiful flower, and around him many a fair oasis, reminding him of 
the paradise that is to terminate and reward his pilgrimage. 

It has been my good fortune to meet with many of these bright spots ; 
and my memory loves still to wander back to them, and linger around 
their beauty. But amidst all these reminiscences there is no one upon 
which it rests with a more pure and tender pleasure, the more exquisite 
from its being slightly tinged with sadness, than upon the image of the 
heroine of the following little sketch. 

It is a story of one of that dear and valuable, though much abused 
class—an Old Maid. It is not, indeed, a common, every-day story; 
though a very simple and quiet one :—its scene lies chiefly in a retired 
little English village, and one of the most beautiful of its class. I have 
now given fair warning of its subject and character ;—let those readers 
only go back with me to visit this pleasantly remembered spot, for 
whom such a story may be likely to possess some interest ; their number 
will probably be smail, but they will be the “ fit audience, though few. 

I have, indeed, once before seen in print, though much more elabo- 
rately filled out, a tale closely resembling in outline the following sketch, 
as induced the belief that it was founded on the same facts. That shall 
not, however, deter me from narrating it simply and truly, from my own 
recollection of the facts, disguising only the surnames, lest it should 
meet the eyes of some of those to whom it relates. Received in the right 
spirit it may, by its example, teach to some reader a sublime lesson of 
self-sacrifice. 

Among all the pretty parsonages in England, there is never a prettier 
than the Rectory of the village of Betley: and among all the good, the 
venerated, and the loved occupants of ines beautiful abodes, there was 
never a better, a more universally and deeply venerated and loved, than 
the occupant of this, the Reverend David Morse. I remember both 
well from my earliest childhood. The closely hedged and planted lane, 
by which we used to appreach that door from which the foot of the needy 
or sorrowful never turned away in the bitterness of disappointment ;— 
the pretty little knoll upon which it emerged, studded with occasional 
clumps of trees;—the venerable old church, which stood directly atthe foot 
of the knoll, in its quaint Gothic style, still solid, though beginning to 
crumble at some of its weather-worn extremities, with its moss-covered 
roof, and ivy-mantled sides, the little grave-yard which slept in its solemn 
quiet around it, the grotesquely trimmed cypress and yew trees, the 
familiar old tomb-stones, and the neat hawthorn hedge enclosing all ;— 
the fair scene of English country loveliness that stretched beyond ;—the 
winding road towards the left from the knoll, bordered by bright grace- 
ful shrubbery, kept in the neatest order, with here and there a rustic seat, 
and perchance a still more rustic table——and then the charmed step 
reached the neat white gate, that led to the tree-embowered parsonage. 


—— 


ee 
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It was a most comfortable dwelling, of the cottage style, low and wholly 
unpretending in its front, though with a spacious portico, which was the 
scene of many a happy hour; its pebble-dashed walls were half hid by 
the thick running vines, which clustered round even the upper windows, 
and perfumed, through the open casements, the rooms within. A fine 
lawn sloped down the front, adorned with beds of flowers edged with the 
ever-blooming thrift; at the foot of which a beautiful little pond of water 
mirrored the green fringe of the light graceful willow that waved around 
and over it, interspersed with the lilac and laburnum, fresh with the 
youth of spring, and opening to give the warmer sun of the season its 
earliest welcome. A little skiff lightly toppled the mimic waves into 
which a freshening breeze would ripple its surface, the plaything of a 
youth, named Charles Bettley, who resided under the parental guardian- 
ship of Mr. Morse. On both sides of the house smiled the prettiest 
pleasure garden I ever saw,—for taste and simplicity, without display of 
wealth, should always be attributes of a pleasure garden. Behind, neat 
offices, the glebe, and the orchard,—and the picture stands complete to 
the eye of memory. It was indeed a lovely spot, though I have not half 
described it ! 

The Reverend Mr. Morse was a younger son of a distinguished 
family; he had purchased at the university high eminence as an elegant 
scholar, at the expense of the stamina of constitution, though he had stil} 
been able to reach the period at which a few flakes of snow were begin- 
ning to descend upon his high, benevolent, and intellectual brow. He 
was venerated by all classes within the sphere of which he was the 
centre,—and loved alike by all. 

His wife was a meet and worthy helpmate to his beneficent life. A 
marriage of love had been to them the beginning of a life of love. 

Charles Bettley was the son of a dear friend, whom the early death of 
his father, a military man, had left in a state of destitution to the parental 
kindness of this excellent pair. Through all the struggling with the 
hardships attending the narrow stipend of a country curate, the latter had 
faithfully, up to the period to which I refer, performed all the duties of 
the parental relation towards him. By their hearth he hath a home, in 
hearts the resting places which the active affections of a generous child- 
hood needs, and in the highly cultivated mind of Mr. Morse such advan- 
tages of education as could not have been afforded to him by any other 
means. At the date to which I refer, Charles had grown intoa tall, 
handsome youth of about seventeen, full of the young vigor and spirit, 
moral and physical, of that age. 

Mr. Morse had two daughters. The elder, Alice, was nearly of the 
age of Charles. They had been brought up toge her, hand in hand, 
and heart in heart. ‘They had conned, to a great extent, the same he 
sons, read from the same prayer-book and bible in church, i joyed in the 
same pleasures, wept over each other’s troubles, and at the same knee 
had knelt to know “Our Father which art in Heaven!” She was a 
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fair young girl, with the light hair and blue eyes, and the mild, yet deep 
spirit of her father. She was very beautiful and very gentle, yet sportive 
and happy withal, and had a heart that vibrated like the aspen leaf to 
the sympathies and affections of those by whom she was surrounded. 

Charlotte was seven years younger—a bright little fairy, with dark 
eyes and ringlets, archness and mischief, with a heart as affectionate as 
her spirits were buoyant and light. 

Such were the inmates of Betley Rectory, at the date of my earliest 
recollections of the place. 

The first grief that came to invade the quiet happiness of that affee- 
tionate and pleasant home—a happiness before scarcely ever alloyed by 
a care—was a bitter one, and brought the aching desolation of bereave- 
ment directly into the midst of their cheerful little circle. It was the 
death of Mrs. Morse. The immediate agony inflicted by the blow I 
need not pause to describe. Her husband bore up against it nobly. An 
unfamiliar eye would scarcely have guessed the depth of the grief with 
which his inmost soul was moved. But he did not yield himself up to 
it. The storm could not but bow to the dust, but it did not break, the 
heart of the Christian minister and father; for the sake of his God, his 
flock, and his children, he summoned to his aid, and not in vain, the 
comfort of his religion, and bravely weathered the storm. 

The last death-bed scene between the mother and children I must not 
omit. Alice stood hiding her sobs in the bosom of Charles, and one 
hand unconsciously in his; the little Charlotte sat on the bed by her side, 
but imperfectly understanding the real meaning of the scene. She 
rested her emaciated hand upon the clasped ones of the fair young pair, 
with a smile of pleasure, and then turned her eye from theirs to the little 
child, with an expression which both instantly interpreted rightly ; and 
before the spirit of the mother had risen on the wings of immortality, 
with which it seemed already plumed for its flight from the spot to which 
her earthly heart still clung, the lips of the two elder children had uttered 
the vow, which their hearts had on the instant formed, that the happiness 
of their young sister should be through life their devoted care. 

It had always been a custom, and I think a most excellent one, in the 
Rector’s family, to celebrate all birth-days by some pleasant gift, of which 
surprise was always a necessary element, to the hero or heroine of the 
day. On the morning after the burial of Mrs. Morse, both Charles and 
Alice remembered that it was the birth-day of the former; but neither 
made any allusion to it, in the hope to avert the bitter associations which 
it would excite, with a peculiar poignancy, in the heart of their only re- 
maining parent, whose affliction they would gladly have died to console. 
He met them with a beautifully serene brow ; and after the regular morn- 
ing devotions, and a breakfast that seemed almost cheerful, he led Charles 
into the garden. They walked for some time in silence, though the 
countenance of the minister was working with emotions of unfathomable 
depth. At length he paused, and rested his hand affectionately on the 
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shoulder of the tall and noble-looking youth before him. His voice wag 
tremulous as he spoke: 

“Think not, my son, that I have forgotten this day, though—” 

His voice did break, and he walked on a few paces in silence, when 
Charles replied: 

“ Many are the precious gifts, my dearest father, I have received at 
your hands, but none so precious as the one I have received this day— 
the example of a Christian spirit shedding holy balm over the lacerated 
affections of a human heart.” 

Mr. Morse pressed his hand, and placed in it a sealed packet, saying, 
“ Charles, you are now treading on the heels of the man; and you must 
enter the world on the strength of your own capabilities. This contains 
a commission for a cadetship in the East Indies, where you will find 
more than one powerful friend to be interested im you for our sakes 
This was procured by her foresight, and is her gift; it was our joint 
intention to have surprised you with it to day. The duty is now a heavy 
one; it sends another dear object from my fireside. But my duty to you 
is an imperative law. Such arrangements are already complete, beyond 
recal, that you must leave us on this day fortnight.” 

He abruptly quitted him, and Charles, in a tumult of conflicting feel- 
ings, sought his room. On the small stand in the window, upon which 
lay the bible which had been her last gift, between the leaves of the sacred 
volume, was a freshly gathered bouquet of the flowers of the season. In 
this sweet gift, so beautifully bestowed, he could not a moment hesitate 
to recognise the hand of Alice. He placed it in his bosom; and with a 
trembling hand proceeded to open the packet. Besides the commission, 
it contained such a letter as no other hand than the mother’s could have 
penned, and also a provision for his temporal convenience, which he little 
suspected to be the accumulated result of many a sacrifice of indulgen- 
cies in the Rector’s family. So delicate is the kindness of the truly gen- 
erous, it would be hid, if possible, even from itself. His conflicting 
emotions I need not describe; the high beating of his heart, which had 
so long panted for admission to the stirring scenes of the world ; his grat- 
itude, his grief, his pangs at the thought of a farewell to this blessed 
home of his youth. It will excite no surprise that, after all, the first was 
the predominant feeling. He was interrupted by the entrance of Alice, 
pale and breathless, who had just learned this stunning news from her 
father. 

The hours that ensued I pass over, as also the remaining days of his 
stay. It will suffice to say, that the most solemn engagement of hearts 
passed between him and Alice, and he bore away with him, with the 
prayers, blessings, and tears of all, the unreserved affections of that gentle 


but high-souled young girl. 
* * * * * * 


On Alice’s admirable conduct at the head of her father’s household, 
as the mother of her young sister, and the never-failing friend of the sur 
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rounding poor, I need not dwell. In every relation it was beautiful and 
noble. Within two years after the departure of Charles, Mr. Morse 
lay by the side of the partner of his life. This blow brought into life 
all the fine energies of her rare character. They were left almost in 
destitution. Another incumbent soon occupied their loved and lovely 
home; and they left Betley Rectory. Countless doors sprang open to 
invite them to a home, respected and loved as was Alice Morse ; but she 
had a peculiar spirit. She would not acquaint Charles with their situa- 
tion, for she would not burden or distress him; from no other would she 
receive, for his sake as well as from his instinctive feeling, the generosity 
which, however cordial in its commencement, becomes so often doubtful 
in its sequel. Devoting herself to the care and education of Charlotte, 
she opened a school, which was soon filled with the daughters of the 
principal families of the neighborhood. Every day did this noble girl 
rise higher in the affectionate respect of all who knew her; nor did her 
eccupation ever have the effect of making her lose caste among the 
higher classes of her friends—for she had them among every class. She 
steadily refused the most advantageous proposals of marriage; and thus 
held on the even tenor of her way for six or seven years. 

How her heart rested on the future may well be imagined. Her love 
for Charles, of whom she retained a picture, now that all else was gone, 
and that her love for her sister seemed, from the remembrance of that 
death-bed scene, to enter into the affection and the relation subsisting be- 
tween them, as an element and part of it, came almost to absorb her 
whole being. A doubt in relation to him never crossed the high, noble 
purity and pride of her love. His letters were not, indeed, very frequent, 
but that scarcely seemed to need an apology. His heart was evidently 
in the exciting pursuits and ambition of his profession; though he still 
loved her and his early home; he evidently, indeed, also loved many 
other objects and feelings; yet it was natural, and she was pleased for 
his sake that it was so. His letters always breathed the warmest affec- 
tion, and never contained any thing that could threaten danger to her 
hopes; and she labored on faithfully, self-sacrificingly in her toilsome 
occupation, knowing well, in the full confidence of generous love, that 
her time of reward, in that full happiness of which her deep soul was 
capable, was approaching, and would surely arrive. 

Charlotte retained her early character—wayward and light-hearted, 
but most warmly affectionate. She became most splendidly and exqui- 
sitely beautiful—more so, in fact, if their different styles could admit of 


a comparison, than Alice. 
* * * * 


+ * 
As said before, above six years had passed since the death of Mr. 
Morse. Charles was on his way home. He was very soon expected, 
and, of course, his bridal with Alice was to take place without unneces- 
sary delay after his arrival. Charlotte was all brightness and happiness 


at the thought of seeing her dearly remembered brother, and of Alice’s 
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approaching marriage with him. The daily deepening intensity of feel- 
ing with which the heart of the latter throbbed in anticipation, as, one 
by one, the intervening days sped their way, what pen could portray! 

* * * * * * 

Charles returned a month sooner than he was expected—a tall, noble- 
looking young man, in the full flush of young manhood, and the happi- 
ness and gaiety of spirit of such an occasion. Charlotte was the first 
whom, on rushing unannounced to the spot where he was to find the 
bride and the sister of his early and of his future home, he met and 
clasped to his heart. Having retained in his memory the image only 
of the pretty young child which he had left her, he was, at the first 
glance of her now expanded loveliness (I have never known it surpassed), 
almost confounded with astonishment—astonished and dazzled, so that 
some moments even elapsed before he thought of Alice; and Charlotte 
herself was so transported with pleasure, and at the same time involved 
in a blushing confusion, that those moments passed with an equal forget- 
fulness on her part of any other feelings than delight and admiration of 
her brother and Alice’s husband. It was but for a few moments, how- 
ever, when she recollected herself, and hastened to communicate that 
happiness to her sister. 

The emotions that agitate such hearts as that of Charles, or of Char- 
lotte, may be described. ‘To attempt to describe those of such an one 
as that of Alice Morse, formed as it had been by her past life, is a differ- 
ent thing. She came to the presence of her betrothed husband pale and 
trembling; she extricated herself hastily from his embrace; and her 
whole manner during his visit seemed, to the highly-wrought feelings 
which on his own part broke out in wild transports, reserved, calm, almost 
cold—especially in contrast to the frank bearing, and the similar tumult 
of happiness and affection, which beamed from the beautiful face of her 
sister, and spoke in a thousand sportive graces from her equally beautiful 
form. Need it excite surprise, that, as his eye turned from one to the 
other, a momentary chill—a feeling to which he would not for worlds 
have given expression, or to himself a definite form—passed over his 
heart ? 

About six weeks would bring on his birth-day. Their marriage was 
fixed for that day. In the mean time a month intervened before the 
close of the quarter would terminate the present laborious occupation, 
which filled nearly the whole of her time. Her principles of duty were 
too high and correct to permit her to yield to the instances of Charles 
and her sister, to dismiss her pupils at once to their homes. 

She moreover felt a certain shrinking of maidenly modesty which 
prompted her to seek not unwillingly this excuse from being constantly 
in the company of him, from whom few of her thoughts were absent. 

The contrast between the manner of herself and Charlotte, which at 
their first meeting had slightly, but still sensibly, touched the heart of 
Charles but with a feeling of disappointment, continued. Besides that 
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the latter was free from the embarrassment which cast a perpetual 
restraint upon the manner of Alice, the heart of Alice was not indeed 
what it had been. She was older, she had been for years in the world, 
in a situation of responsibility and care, and above all she had been 
severely tried by affliction. Her heart was no longer in the bloom of its 
youth ;—though the pressed leaf may retain its odor, may in fact emit a 
more exquisite fragrance, its freshness can never return. She was sedate, 
calm, and always rational; she no longer carried her heart in her hand,— 
but, ah! with what deep pulsations it beat in her bosom ! 

Charlotte, on the contrary, was in the first flush and brightness of her 
youth, of the heart as well as of the person. She had scarcely ever been 
suffered, by the devoted affection of Alice, to know another care since the 
death of her parents. Every emotion was beautifully mirrored on her 
countenance. Too yielding an indulgence had been the only fault of 
Alice’s mode of education of her; the necessary effect of which was 
manifest in her character. Her heart was the most affectionate and 
warm that ever beat; but she was unreflecting and wayward. She knew 
not how to examine and govern her own feelings. They flowed forth 
without restraint, as nature and occasion bade them; and she knew not 
whither they went, nor sometimes what they were, until they had gone 
forth—perhaps beyond recal ! 

Every day was spent by Charles almost wholly at the dwelling of 
Alice. Herself he rarely saw, but for brief and hurried intervals. 
Charlotte was his constant companion. With her he talked of the dear 
old times, read, played, walked, sang, rode—but why linger over the 
gradations which led, almost of necessity, to the result that all have 
already foreseen! Before the month had expired they loved each other, 
with a love that was devotion, madness, before either suspected its 
nature ! 

Neither ever breathed a murmur of it to the other ;—and Alice—for 
a long time she dreamed not of it! But she saw the rich bloom fade 
from the cheek of her sister, the brightness from her eye, the buoyancy 
from her step, the ringing lightness from her voice. She saw her 
redoubled tenderness towards herself, and a shrinking from the presence 
of Charles, contrasting strangely with her former frank, careless bearing 
towards him. She saw that there was a deep grief at the core of her 
heart, and a heavy horror upon her conscience. She more than once 
observed the marks of secret tears. In her betrothed husband she ob- 
served similar indications. His visits lost their frequency and length ; 
his countenance became haggard ; he rarely spoke of their approaching 
bridal. ‘Towards herself he sedulously strove to preserve an unchanged 
deportment; but the effort was too marked to escape the quick eye of 
the woman. 

Poor Alice! She struggled long against the admission into her mind 
of the awful truth. The well-meant efforts of both to mislead her kept 
her mind in a state of agonizing distraction. None, beyond her own 
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heart, can, I presume, ever fully appreciate the total wreck of the hopes 
on which she had lived, till they seemed to constitute her whole being, 
involved in the realization of the suspicion forced upon her by what she 
could not but see. 

The eve of Charles’ birth-day arrived !—Alice’s mind was almost, but 
yet not wholly, made up:—not that her noble spirit could long hesitate 
between the affections of her own heart and those of her sister’s, the facts 
being once clear and certain before it; nor that she was wanting in 
energy of mind, and womanly dignity, to decide promptly and resolutely 
in such a case; but that all was yet, to some extent, uncertain,—she had 
no proof, and the matter was one of an interest too fearfully intense to 
permit her to decide rashly, while decision was not quite yet imperatively 
necessary ; and moreover, her woman’s heart did, unconsciously to itself, 
struggle to shut out the light that was to enter to lay bare its utterly 
blighted desolation :—alas, poor Alice !—Charles had not appeared that 
day; a note had excused him, on the plea of illness. It contained strong 
expressions of happiness at the approach of the morrow,—but the 
composition seemed somewhat elaborate, and poor Alice smiled a smile 
that was almost ghastly, as her eye rested long and fixedly on them. 

The preparations for a bridal, quietly, and at home, were all complete. 

Alice and Charlotte always, as from the infancy of the latter they had 
done, slept in each other’s arms. On that night the latter rose from a 
pillow wet with tears, which, though in silence, had still forced their 
way; and, unconscious of the eye that watched her, stole to the dressing 
table, where lay the miniature which had never been absent for a day 
from the bosom of Alice, since Charles’ departure for the East Indies. 
She held it long in her hands,—and once or twice approached it to her 
lips, but checked the motion ere it was half performed, and often, often 
wiped away the tears that were evidently blinding her sight. Half 
risen, motionless, almost breathless, the gaze of her sister was rivetted on 
her. Broken words, too, escaped her lips, which went to the deepest 
heart of Alice, expressive at once of wretchedness and despair the most 
utter, and of devoted, self-sacrificing love for her sister, friend, and parent. 
She finally put it from her, and spent a long time on her knees, in earnest 
prayer. On her return, after repeatedly and almost conclusively press- 
ing Alice to her heart, she at length sank quietly into such a sleep, upon 
the bosom of her sister, as had not visited her lids for many a night. As 
she lay there, the mind of Alice was decided. 

It must have been a beautiful sight to the angels, then to look down 
upon those two hearts ! 

The marriage was to take place in the morning. At an early hour 
in the morning, Charles and Charlotte met accidentally (that is to say, 
without premeditation, for the same associations of past hours spent there 
brought both to the spot ) in a pleasant little summer bower in the garden 
It was deeply shaded with the shrubbery and creeping plants in which 
it was embowered. They understood themselves and each other per- 
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feetly, though each strove to dissemble, and their broken conversation 
was solely of their mutual love for Alice. 

A slight rustling, and they beheld the beautiful and benign face of 
Alice, gazing upon them from the entrance, pale, yet with all the expres- 
sion of an angel from heaven. Both started hastily, and in a confusion, 
which was not guilty though it seemed such, to their feet. Alice gently 
pressed them back to their seats. Standing by them, she then spoke in 
a voice that was perfectly clear and firm, excepting a slight tremor at the 
outset; both seemed as if mastered by a spell, and listened without a word 
of reply. 

“Charles, do you remember the vow, which my mother’s spirit 
registered in heaven as she ascended there, that the happiness of this dear 
girl through life should be our joint and devoted care? I have not for- 
gotten it. I understand every thing—all, dearest ones !—notwithstanding 
your generous and affectionate attempts to deceive me. I grieve only that 
[ did not sooner. It is all right; and believe me, I am happy in it. 
Charlotte, dearest, I have of late been your mother—I will be so still, 
through life. You love each other—-God bless your love!——Charles, 
we love each other too, very dearly, my brother, and will never cease to 
do so. This is your birth-day: you have not forgotten our old family 
custom. I have amore precious gift to surprise you with this time, than 
ever you had before. Here it is,—and again, God bless it in your 
hands!’’? Her voice was as clear as a silver bell, and never did she 
look more like an angel! As she spoke, she placed the hand of her 
sister in his, and while her blessing was still on their ears, the high- 
souled girl was gone. 

Charlotte lay long senseless in the arms of her lover. They spent 
some hours together on the spot. The sequel, as far as they are con- 
cerned, may be imagined. They then sought Alice together, whom 
they found engaged in the arrangement for the ceremony which she had 
determined should take place that same evening. She was perfectly 
cheerful, and apparently, as indeed in reality, far happier than she had 
ever been within the past fortnight. She had at her heart “the peace 
which passeth all understanding.’’ All were so accustomed to bend to her 
mild, but well-reasoned will, that she without great difficulty in the end 
overruled their objections, and the wedding-ring (it was their mother’s ) 
which had so long been destined for the finger of Alice, that evening 
bound with its magic circle that of her sister. 

* * * * * 

No change was ever observable in Alice’s deportment. Through that 
day, the following, and all succeeding, she presided at the table with the 
same sweet grace which had always been so beautiful in her; nor had 
she for many a day looked half so lovely, for there sat upon her serene 
brow the light of an approving conscience, and her lips were wreathed 
with the smiles of peace from within her own heart. She has never been 
known to be gloomy, nor to give one glance of discontent that might 
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check the happiness she had sacrificed her heart’s love to secure ;—and 
yet she exhibited no effort to seem, or to be, happy—for, in truth, she 
made and needed none, 

She has had many suitors, all of whom, though she received none as 
lovers, she attached to her for life as the warmest friends. She soon after 
became the heiress of a large property, which it became one of the chief 
objects of her life to dispense in rational, effectual, and unostentatious 
charity. Aunt Alice still lives, and in her neat cap, her spectacles on 
her still pretty nose, her kindly smile and kindlier heart, is (or was a 
few years ago) one ofthe most beautiful old ladies—who does not under- 
stand the phrase?—that I have ever known. She has been the pre- 
ceptress of all the children, of whom she has always been the idol; 
though it was always said by them that she petted Charles, “the image 
of his father,” the most of all—but it may have been fancy. They are 


one of the happiest families in merry England. 
* * * * * 


This is a true, unvarnished story, of an Old Maid. 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


PHANTASMION. 


Mr. Colman, the publisher, of New York, has issued a novel work of fiction, 
named Phantasmion, Prince of Palmland, as the first of a Library of Romance, 
which he calls by his own name. What particular claim he has over this work to 
incorporate it in such a series, and even to make it the corner stone, we cannot 
divine, for apparently it not only was not written for this “ Library of Romance,” 
nor at Mr. Colman’s instance; neither was it written by Mr. Colman himself, 
nor by Mr. Grenville Mellen, who has title-paged himself as its editor, as Midshipman 
Easy is edited by Captain Marryat, and Anne Grey by the author of Granby ; but by 
the daughter of Coleridge, the wife of Henry Nelson Coleridge, whose learning and 
genius have already won him a distinguished place in the Republic of Letters, and 
who, probubly, could have edited his wife’s book as competently as any other per- 
son, if it had required such an operation. Under these circumstances, we presume 
that Mr. Colman must have a more honorable and substantial warrant than the 
law of copy-right for thus so decisively monopolizing the work of another, and so 
ostentatiously appropriating it to himself, in addition to his purposes—some ar- 
rangement, we presume, like that announced in the European papers, by which 
Niepce, who discovered the principle of Lucigraphic drawing, agreed, for a consid- 
eration, to be silent in the matter, and to transfer, by bond and deed, all the merit 
and honor of the invention to Daguerre, who forthwith announced it, with astonish- 
ing pomp, to the scientific world, baptized the magic instrument “ The Daguerro- 
scope,” and appealed to the French Legislature for a national reward, to induce him 
to give up the secret. We almost are inclined to fancy some arrangement of this 
kind, because it is as common for our liberal booksellers to give a high price for the 
privilege of publishing a work of genius, as it is uncommon for them to incorporate 
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themselves with it with ail the mystery of type and ink,’almost to the supplanting 
of the author’s name, or the name of his work. They are in general not disposed 
to seek any other than the legitimate credit of ushering a good and profitable thing 
into the world. Mr. Colman, however, appears resolved to have himself not only 
on the book, but in it as far as he could go. He has his name stamped in all the 
relief of leather on the outside : the first thing that strikes the eye, as the book is 
opened, is ‘‘Colman’s Library of Romance ;” and on the title-page itself, which 
hitherto the publishers of all “ Libraries,” foreign or domestic, original or selected, 
have left undisturbed to the author, Mr. Colman and his suite occupy a most dispro- 
portionate extent, as compared with the modest moiety accorded to Phantasmion. 
After this we have it “ entered” by Mr. Colman “ according to act of Congress,” and 
along introduction “ by the editor,” before the reader and the story are left together 
at last. Now, all this may be very right and proper, as far as the right of purchase 
or of property may be concerned, but we hardly think it in good taste; and as this 
is the first of Mr. Colman’s series, we have enlarged somewhat more on these cir- 
cumstances than they are probably worth, in the hope that in the future works with 
which he may adorn his library that enterprising gentleman will at least leave one 
dividing line, after the manner of Murray’s, Harpers’ and all similar “ family libra- 
ries,” to separate the author’s book from the temporary device of the publisher, that 
the possessor, when he places it in Ais library, may exercise the discretion of calling 
the work by the name the bookseller gave it, or the name the writer gave it, as he 
thinks proper. 





CEROGRAPHY. 


Tue New York Observer not long since contained a map (of Connecticut ) 
which is the first fruits of a new method of engraving, invented by the editor, Sipney 
E. Morse, Esq. The New York Journal of Commerce speaks of the process and its 
results with great confidence. It says: ‘“We, of course, do not understand the nature of 
the invention, but, in common with others, we can see its effects, and we also know the 
rapidity of the process by which the work is performed. We do not hesitate to express 
our belief that it will revolutionize the business of engraving in several of its branches, 
and particularly in that of map-making. The map of Connecticut, above referred 
to, is done in a style quite superior to that of common wood engraving’; yet it by no 
means reaches the full powers of the new art. One great advantage which Cero- 
graphy (for so Mr. Morse has named his invention ) possesses over wood engrav- 
ing is, its enabling the artist to insert as many names, roads, &c., as can be done 
by copperplate engraving; as many, in short, as there is room for on the map. 
Necessity was the mother of this invention, as of many others. Mr. Morse was 
engaged in preparing maps to accompany his Observer. The rest of the story is 
told (so far as he sees fit to tell it at present) in the following paragraphs, copied 
from the number of that paper containing the specimen referred to. 

“From the nature of wood-cut engraving, we were under the necessity of omitting roads, 
names of towns, and other information, to such an extent that, when we compared them 
with the copperplate maps from which we copied, they lost in our eyes nearly all value. 
In reflecting on the matter, we became satisfied that a new mode of engraving was practi- 
cable, by which map plates could be easily made containing all the information on the cop- 
perplate maps, and yet printed in connection with type, under the letter press. Accord- 
ingly, we commenced our experiments, and persevered until they were crowned with 
complete success. The map of Connecticut, which we give on our last page, is from a 
plate obtained by the new method. Wood-cut engravers, or persons conversant with their 
art, will see at once that the information on this map could not be given in relief on wood, 
except at an expense which must deter any one from attempting it. By the new method, 
it is very rapidly done. 
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“ As the inventor of a new art, we shall be allowed, we suppose, the privilege of giving 
itaname. We accordingly name it Cerography. Ina few weeks we hope to be able to 
prepare a specimen sheet, which will show that, for maps, music, and some other Kinds of 
engravings, Cerography, with proper attention to the presswork, is capable of furnishing 
prints that will make a very near approach in beauty to those from copperplates. If this 
can be done, the superior facility of the engraving, the durability of the plate, and the 
rapidity of the printing, will give it great advantages. We need not inform persons 
acquainted with newspaper printing under a Napier press, that we do not refer to the map 
in this paper as a specimen of any thing but the amount of information which can be given 
by the new art. No judgment can be formed by it of the delicacy or beauty of which the 
style is susceptible.” 

It will be found, if we mistake not, that Mr. Morse is very moderate in his esti- 
mation of the advantages of his invention. As he remarks, Cerography can execute 
a drawing or map in a style but little inferior to copperplate engraving, and a com- 
paratively small expense. Then, instead of six hundred copies a day, which is the 
utmost that can be taken off from a copperplate, the new method renders it practica- 
ble to print many thousands in a day—as many thousands, in fact, as can be turned 
off by a Napier press, of whatever power. 

So far as we understand the new art, it is purely original in all that renders it of 
any value. If any think otherwise, they will have an opportunity, before the modus 
operandi is announced to the public, to show whether they can accomplish the same 


results by their enchantments. 


HIRAM POWERS. 


Tue Cincinnati Republican furnishes the following information of this talented 
American sculptor, who is now in Italy studying, and accomplishing himself in his 
profession : 

A letter from Florence informs us of our friend’s health, and eminent success in 
his profession. He has completed three marble busts, which are enthusiastically 
admired by all the Italian artists that have seen them; and he has five others in a 
state of forwardness, besides having modelled nine new busts. He is freely offered, 
for every likeness he undertakes, nearly twice as much as is paid to any of the 
Florentine sculptors. We have been informed that Bartolini, an artist of considerable 
eminence, observed to a friend, on their visit to Powers’s studio, “I know not what 
he may do when he comes to work on statues, but for dusts he has not his equal in 
all Italy.” The Marquis de Camponi is a nobleman esteemed as of the first rank in 
Italy for learning and talent; he is one of Powers’s frequent visiters, and observed, 
in seeing the bust of Daniel Webster, “It is the greatest head I ever saw in my 
life.” These things, gratifying as they may be to Powers’s intimate friends, are 
not trifles in a national point of view. America—the Western Backwoods of 
America—has the honor of sending to the classic soil of Italy an artist, the acknow- 
ledged superior of any that country can at present boast of; and the model of a 
head, the manly and intellectual proportions of which excite the admiration of the 
most talented and learned observers. The following extract will doubtless interest, 
more or less, all Mr. Powers’s friends: 

“In a few days I intend to begin my first statue, and then will come the trial, for then I 
shall have to stand on my own legs. I shall have no ‘lions’ before me, the copying of 
whose faces, with tolerable accuracy, produces a noble effect. All, so far as expression 
goes, will spring from my own judgment. You shall héar, from time to time, how I get 
on. It will be an attempt to illustrate Gessner’s ‘Eve,’ and the scene, her reflections on 
death as one of the consequences of her transgression. If you have ever read the work, 
you will remember it. A dove lies dead at her feet, which she, supposing at first asleep, 
tries to awaken, but is at last convinced of the true state and meaning of it all; and this is 
the moment which I have chosen,” 


